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Command  Call 


Question:  I was  recently  moved  from 
one  station  in  the  downtown  area  to 
another  one  in  the  suburbs.  My  new  area 
has  a completely  different  market, 
shouldn’t  1 have  had  a mission  change? 

Maj.  Cen.  Ono:  Probably  not.  When 
recruiter  7ones  are  set  up,  we  look  at  all 
the  variables  in  an  area  such  as  how  many 
young  people  live  there,  the  number  of 
Army  and  other  service  recruiters  who  are 
assigned  to  work  it,  the  area’s  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  how  production  has  been 
in  the  past.  These,  and  other  factors,  help 
us  decide  how  to  divide  the  area  so 
everyone  gets  a fair  share  of  the  mission. 
So  it’s  quite  possible  you  could  have  the 
same  mission  at  two  very  different 
stations.  To  help  you  adjust  to  your  new 
station,  you  are  allowed  to  have  30  days 
without  a mission. 

Question:The  Recruiter  Course  doesn’t 
provide  us  fully  qualified  recruiters.  If  you 
can  pass  the  course  and  talk,  they  send 
you  out  to  recruit.  New  recruiters  are 
arriving  who  have  all  kinds  of  personal 
and  professional  problems  which  should 
have  disqualified  them  from  the  start. 
What  is  being  done  to  stop  this? 

CSIM  Abner:  Soldiers  aren’t  born 
recruiters.  Even  being  the  honor  grad  at 
the  Recruiter  Course  doesn’t  guarantee 
success.  I he  course  only  provides  you  the 
basic  skills  and  makes  sure  you  have  at 
least  the  potential  to  succeed.  Last  year, 
we  screened  out  one  out  of  1 6 recruiters  at 
the  school  house  because  personal  or 
professional  problems  showed  they  didn’t 
have  that  potential.  1 he  field  leaders’ 
efforts  in  motivating  recruiters  — both 
new  and  old  through  sound  training, 
coaching  and  counseling  will  determine 
whether  they  make  their  missions. 

f N 

fhe  RccruiU’r  .loiinial  solicits  your 
comments  and  questions  for  the 
Commanding  General  and  the  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major.  Please  send 
them  to:  United  States  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command.  ATTN:  Re- 
cruiter .lournal.  Building  103.  Ft. 
Sheridan.  II,  60037-6020,  Or  call: 
(312)  926-3918  or  (ETS)  459-3918. 
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Question:  Who  has  the  time  to  do  all 
this  training  and  motivating?  Why  don’t 
we  lengthen  the  basic  recruiting  school  so 
that  they  arrive  at  the  station  ready  to  be 
successful? 

CSIM  Abner:  You  reach  a point  in 
training  people  that  you  have  to  stop 
telling  them  how  to  do  it  and  start  leliing 
them  do  it.  The  course  is  long  enough 
already.  It’s  jammed  full  with  information 
that  will  help  them  recruit.  Besides,  I 
doubt  how  much  more  one  person  could 
retain  after  attending  this  very  solid 
month  of  training.  Remember,  it’s  not  a 
question  of  “Do  I have  enough  time  to 
train  this  person?”  The  question  is,  do  you 
have  enough  time  to  do  their  jobs  for  them 
when  they  fail? 

Question:  We  recently  had  a TAIR 
team  come  to  one  of  our  schools  and  these 
people  were  the  pits.  They  were  dis 


organized  in  their  presentation,  totally 
unprepared  to  answer  questions,  and  one 
of  the  guys  badly  needed  a haircut.  I sent 
the  team  back  to  our  battalion  head- 
quarters after  their  first  — and  only  — 
performance.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to 
see  these  people  are  ready  to  make  a 
presentation? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  Not  yours.  The 
installation  that  sends  us  TAIR  teams 
should  screen  their  people  before  they 
leave  home  to  make  sure  we  are  putting 
articulate,  prepared,  sharp-looking 
soldiers  into  schools.  Your  battalion  staff 
should  have  them  run  through  their 
presentation  to  double-check  the  team’s 
preparation  and  appearance.  If  minor 
problems  appear  at  that  point,  the 
battalion  staff  should  try  to  correct  them. 
If  the  team  still  can’t  put  on  a professional 
performance,  send  them  home. 


TOMMIE  L.  ABNER 
Command  Sergeant  Major 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command 


ALLEN  K.  ONO 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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# USAREC  Today 


VA  “pay  raise”  now  in  effect 

3.1%  improved  benefits  began 
with  January  checks 


Veterans  and  survivors  who  have 
elected  to  receive  “improved”  pension 
benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
got  a 3. 1 percent  cost-of-living  increase  in 
Dec  1 . 1985.  payment  began  with  January 
1986  checks.  Recipients  of  protected  (“old 
plan”)  pensions  are  not  affected, 

fhe  3.1  percent  increase  also  applies  to 
parents  of  deceased  veterans  eligible  for 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion ( DIC)  benefits. 

VA  Administrator  Harry  N.  Walters 
said  the  VA  is  required  by  law  to  increase 
“improved”  pension  and  parents’  DIC 
payments  by  the  same  percentage,  and 
effective  the  same  date,  as  increases  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  Income  limita- 


tions for  all  pension  programs  and  the 
Die  parents’  benefit  program  increase 
simultaneously  by  the  same  percentage. 

While  pensions  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors under  the  “old”  plan  remain  fixed 
and  payable  at  the  rates  in  effect  in  1978, 
the  rates  are  protected  against  termination 
that  would  otherwise  result  from  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  income  from  Social 
Security. 

“Old”  plan  recipients  may  request 
transfer  to  the  “improved”  plan  at  any 
time.  The  VA  will  carefully  review  each 
application  to  advise  applicants  whether 
payment  rates  under  the  “improved”  plan 
would  exceed  the  amounts  under  the 
“old”  plan.  The  pensioner  can  then  choose 


the  most  advantageous  payment  based  on 
personal  preference. 

VA  pensions  are  paid  to  wartime 
veterans  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
from  circumstances  unrelated  to  their 
military  serice,  and  to  needy  survivors  of 
wartime  veterans.  Unlike  compensation 
paid  to  those  disabled  because  of  military 
service,  pensions  are  affected  by  income 
from  other  sources. 

The  forthcoming  adjustments  are  based 
on  the  rise  in  Consumer  Price  Index 
during  the  one-year  period  ending  Sept. 
30,  1985. 

More  than  414,000  veterans,  247,000 
spouses,  18,000  children  and  41,000 
parents  received  the  increase.  □ 
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Treasury 

Changes 

Checks 

A new  pastel-colored  paper  check  is 
replacing  the  familiar  green  punched  card 
checks  that  have  been  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  past  40 
years. 

The  Army  plans  to  introduce  the  new 
check  in  April  with  the  expectation  of 
completing  the  Army-wide  conversion  by 
December,  or  as  soon  as  the  new  paper 
stock  is  available  and  modernized  equip- 
ment is  installed. 

In  introducing  the  new  check.  Treasury 
Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III  announced 
in  November,  “We’re  changing  the  checks 


because  the  punched-card  technology  is 
obsolete.  We  also  wanted  a more  secure 
check  — one  that  is  more  difficult  to  alter 
or  counterfeit.” 

The  new  checks  offer  more  than  a 
dozen  security  features  including  the 
word  “VOID”  that  appears  when  the 
check  is  photocopied  and  the  letters 
“USA”  that  disappear.  Also,  if  someone 
tries  to  alter  the  check  by  writing  or 
erasing  in  the  name  or  amount  sections,  a 
telltale  stain  appears.  A less  obvious 
feature  allows  the  authenticity  of  a check 
to  be  verified  by  holding  it  under  a black 
light  — the  authentic  check  will  become 
fluorescent. 

Converting  to  the  new  checks  should 
save  the  government  about  $6  million 
each  year.  Start-up  costs  for  the  change 
are  expected  to  be  about  $5  million. 

Soldiers  and  their  families  probably 
saw  the  new  check  for  the  first  time  in 
February  if  they  were  among  the  first  to 
fill  their  income  tax  returns.  (ArNews 
Service)  □ 


VA 

Boosts 

Coverage 

The  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
member’s  Group  Life  Insurance  coverage 
soldiers  may  choose  went  up  to  $50,000. 

All  military  accounts  on  the  JUM  PS- 
Active  Army  pay  system  will  be  raised  to 
the  new  maximum  level  automatically, 
including  those  soldiers  who  previously 
waived  SGLI  coverage. 

Consequently,  soldiers  who  wish  to 
receive  less  than  the  alloted  $50,000  in 
insurance  will  have  to  file  a DA  Form 
29-8286  in  order  to  adjust  their  coverage. 
Lower  coverage  is  available  only  in 
$10,000  increments,  with  the  insurance 
costing  80  cents  per  month  per  $ 10,000.  At 
that  rate,  a $50,000  “policy”  will  cost  $4 
per  month.  □ 


r 

DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  ANSWERS  (March i986) 

1. 

d.  Reference:  AR  601-210,  Enlistment  Option  9-17 

12.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5c 

2. 

c.  Reference:  A R 601-210,  Enlistment  Option  9-17,  line  4 

13.  a.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  4,  f 

3. 

a.  Reference:  Ar  601-210,  Enlistment  Option  9-17,  line  6c 

14.  a.  Reference:  JOIN  Video  2 m 2 m 2 Program 

4. 

d.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a 

15.  a.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5c 

5. 

d,  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a 

16.  a.  Reference:  USAREC  Message  n85-I64,  dated  Dec  85 

6. 

b.  Reference:  DA  Cir  621-85-2,  Section  11,  para  5 

17.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a 

7. 

d.  Reference:  AR  135-7,  para  2-2 

18.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a 

8. 

b.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5c 

19.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5a 

9. 

b.  Reference:  USAREC  Cir  621-1,  para  5c 

20.  a.  Reference:  AR  601-210,  Enlistment  Option  9-17,  line 

10. 

c.  Reference:  AR  135-7,  para  5,  1-2 

6e 

11. 

c.  Reference:  AR  135-7,  para  2-2 
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Comings  & Goings 


From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
end  of  March  1986,  the  following  re- 
assignments occurred  among  some  of 
the  battalion,  brigade  and  HQ  USAREC 
key  officers’  positions: 

Col.  Joseph  F.  Sarakaitis,  deputy 
commander  at  the  1st  Recruiting  Brigade, 
is  planning  to  depart  the  Command  in 
March. 

His  replacement  will  be  Lt.  Col. 
(promotable)  Douglas  D.  Allman,  who 
is  currently  the  Denver  battalion  com- 
mander. Allman  will  report  in  to  the 
brigade  headquarters  in  May. 

Lt.  Col.  Steven  A.  Raho  III,  battalion 
commander  for  Harrisburg,  will  depart 
that  position  and  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand in  February. 

Raho’s  successor  is  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
R.  Michaud  who  arrived  from  Ansbach, 
West  Germany  at  the  end  of  January. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  U.  Rourke  turned 
over  the  command  of  the  Indianapolis 
recruiting  battalion  to  Maj.  (pro- 
motable) Robert  M.  Tonelli  in  Feb- 
ruary. Tonelli  was  formerly  the  execu- 
tive officer  ‘for  the  San  Antonio 
battalion.  Rourke  was  scheduled  to 
receive  a battalion  commander  position 
outside  of  USAREC. 

Lt.  Col.  Michael  D.  Sprague,  Phoenix 
battalion,  is  projected  to  turn  over  the 
battalion’s  command  in  April  to  Lt. 
Col.  Stephen  Sharr,  who  is  arriving 
from  a battalion  executive  officer 
position  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Coi.  Scott  M.  Tippin 


Also  in  April,  Lt.  Col.  Willian  D. 
Bristow  Jr.  will  relinquish  command  of 
the  Santa  Ana  battalion  to  Lt.  Col. 
Harry  S.  Hammond.  Hammond  is 
currently  a battalion  commander  at 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

Col.  Scott  M.  Tippin,  chief  of  HQ 
USAREC’s  Enlistment  Standards  Di- 
vision from  September  1982  to  July 
1985  and  commander  of  the  Omaha 


recruiting  battalion  from  July  1980  to 
September  1982,  has  assumed  command 
of  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

Tippin  served  the  five  months  prior 
to  his  assumption  of  command  as  the 
post’s  director  of  personnel  and  community 
activities. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
following  changes  took  place  among  the 
ranks  of  USAREC’s  sergeants  major: 

CSM  Roger  L,  Saaijenga,  command 
sergeant  major  for  the  1st  Recruiting 
Brigade,  v.'as  scheduled  to  assume  his 
new  responsibilities  with  the  University 
of  North  Dakota’s  ROTC  program. 

Succeeding  Saaijenga  as  1st  Brigade’s 
command  sergeant  major  will  be  SGM 
Raymon  P.  White,  who  is  currently  the 
battalion  sergeant  major  for  the  Kansas 
City  recruiting  battalion. 

During  February,  SGM  Mario  Estrella 
left  his  post  as  4th  Brigade’s  Operations 
sergeant  major  to  assume  his  new  duties 
as  Omaha’s  battalion  sergeant  major. 

SGM  Allen  Yancy  moved  from  the 
sergeant  major’s  position  with  the 
Peoria  recruiting  battalion  to  become 
4th  Brigade’s  new  Operations  sergeant 
major. 

Msgt.  Ernest  H.  Hickle  Jr.  comes 
from  Milwaukee  recruiting  battalion  to 
become  the  battalion  sergeant  major  in 
Peoria. 

In  January,  Msgt.  (promotable)  Laura 
Wherry  departed  the  Oklahoma  City 
recruiting  battalion  to  become  Denver’s 
new  battalion  sergeant  major.  □ 
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Thanks  Sarge! 


Pvt.  2 Robert  L.  Johnson  Jr. 


Recruiting 

iingo 

ELOPER  — Individual  who  departs  the 
MEPS  without  authorization  prior  to 
completion  of  processing,  or  an  individual 
who  departs  the  station  with  permission, 
but  fails  to  return  to  complete  processing. 

INITIAL  TEST  — The  first  ASVAB  test 
administered  to  an  individual  at  either  a 
MEPS,  Mobile  Examining  Team  (MET) 
site,  or  through  the  DOD  Student  Testing 
Program  at  high  schools,  regardless  of  the 
service  for  which  tested. 

LEAD  — Information  pertaining  to  a 
prospect  for  RA/  USAR  enlistment.  As  a 
minimum,  a lead  should  contain  the 
prospect’s  name,  address,  and  if  available, 
the  phone  number. 

NURSE  RECRUITER  — Recruiter  as- 
signed an  RA  or  USAR  nurse  packet 
mission  objective. 

PROSPECT  APPLICANT  INTER- 
FACE SYSTEM  (PAIS)  The  overall 
automated  system  and  made  up  of  three 
components.  These  are  the  Recruiter 
Sales  Presentation,  Guidance  Counselor 
Presentation,  and  Forms  Generation 
Component. 

RINGER  — An  individual  who  attempts 
to  process  under  a false  name  to  qualify 
another  individual  for  enlistment,  who 
may  not  qualify  for  themselves.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  falsifying  personal 
identification  data  on  DD  Form  1966,  test 
answer  sheet  or  other  documents.  □ 


“He  explained  the  Army  so  well  that  I 
knew  1 wanted  to  join”  says  Pvt.  Robert 
L.  Johnson  Jr.  from  New  Orleans,  La. 

Johnson  went  into  the  Gretna  Re- 
cruiting Station  to  use  the  phone  after 
having  an  accident.  “SSgt  Purvis  told  me 
that  if  I’d  have  joined  the  Army  I 
wouldn’t  have  got  in  an  accident”  says 
Johnson. 

SSgt  Donald  Purvis  took  advantage 
of  the  time  Johnson  had  to  wait  for  help 
by  telling  him  what  benefits  the  Army 
had  to  offer  him.  “He  took  the  time  to 
help  me  plan  out  my  career  and  he  gave 
me  a chance  to  make  something  out  of 
my  life,”  says  Johnson. 


After  completion  of  Advanced  In- 
dividual Training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
Johnson  will  be  assigned  to  Kenner,  La. 
as  a combat  engineer  in  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve. 

When  asked  his  future  plans  Johnson 
said  he  wanted  to  try  a tour  of  active  duty 
so  that  he  could  help  other  people  that 
are  uncertain  about  their  careers  the  way 
his  recruiter  helped  him. 

Johnson  also  plans  on  returning  to  see 
his  recruiter  to  thank  him  for  his  support 
and  also  to  show  what  a positive 
influence  Purvis  had  on  him.  “1  would 
like  to  be  in  his  shoes  helping  people 
make  a career  as  he  helped  me  make 
mine.”  □ 
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We  Make  Mission  Box! 


For  a long  time,  the  two  word  message  on  Major  General 
Ono’s  desk  was  a symbol  of  an  elusive  goal. 

But  on  January  28,  the  carved  wooden  “Mission  Box”  was  a 
headline  for  the  biggest  news  in  the  Command. 

That  morning  the  Commanding  General  received  word  that 
USAREC  had  made  combined  R A and  US  AR  mission  box  for 
the  first  time  ever. 

Holding  the  carving  high,  the  general  said,  “I  wish  1 could  get 
all  the  recruiters  in  here  right  now  and  tell  them  how  much  1 
appreciate  this  accomplishment.  Thanks  to  their  outstanding 
efforts,  we  made  history. 

“That  was  a high  hill  to  take;  I knew  that  1 when  1 assigned 
the  mission.  This,  the  mission  box,  is  a sign  that  we’re  on  the 
right  track.  That’s  what  happens  when  you  recruit  for  quality.” 

Showing  that  it  is  possible  to  recruit  quality  in  the  right 
quantity,  1 6 battalions  made  combined  box,  including  eight  of 
the  10  in  5th  Brigade.  Another  20  made  USAR  box  only,  while 
two  made  RA  box  only. 

Every  brigade  accomplished  its  Army  Reserve  mission  box 
in  January,  another  record,  with  5th  Brigade  and  6th  Brigade 
making  Regular  Army  box,  as  well. 

Lt.  Col.  Daniel  Cerone,  director  of  recruiting  operations, 
announced  the  news  to  the  general.  “The  progress  in  the  last  few 
months  is  astounding,  particularly  on  the  Reserve  side,” 
Cerone  said.  “We  have  come  from  June  1985  when  no 
battalions  made  Reserve  box  to  this  month  when  36  did.  The 
recruiters  have  done  it  with  the  best  quality  in  history,  too.  As  a 
command,  we  are  substituting  3-B’s  for  4’s,  a quiet  change  that 
will  help  the  Army  for  years  to  come.”  □ 


Mission  Box 
Accompiishment 
By  Month 


Number  of 
Battalions 
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Carol  Hauhrich 
HQ  USA  REC 

The  road  to  the  Recruiter  of  the  Year  award  is  a long  and 
tough  one  that  starts  with  a commitment  to  be  the  best. 

“Those  recruiters  who  set  that  goal  for  themselves  will  reach 
it,"  said  CSM  Rufes  D.  Rasnic  of  the  4th  Recruiting  Brigade. 
“Professionals  don’t  drop  their  standards.  They  want  to  be 
Recruiter  of  the  Year,  and  they  want  it  enough  to  achieve  that 
goal.” 

The  winning  individuals  started  out  as  their  battalion’s  top 
choice  in  one  of  seven  different  categories.  They  then  competed 
at  their  brigade  headquarters  for  the  honor  of  representing  their 
brigades  in  the  Command  competition.  Those  seven  categories 
are:  Regular  Army  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  Army  Reserve 
Recruiter  of  the  Year.  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  Nurse 
Recruiter  of  the  Year.  Recruiting  Specialist  of  the  Year, 
Guidance  Counselor  of  the  Year,  and  USAREC  Soldier  of  the 
Year. 

A board  composed  of  the  brigade  command  sergeants  major, 
the  Support  Command’s  sergeant  major,  a HQ  USAREC 
representative,  and  CSM  Tommie  L.  Abner,  who  heads  the 
board,  chose  the  winners  in  the  Command  competition  held  in 
late-November  1985. 

The  applicants  were  asked  questions  by  the  board  pertaining 
to  recruiting  or  their  specific  area  of  knowledge.  Some  of  the 
criteria  used  to  choose  the  winners  included:  appearance, 
recruiting  performance,  knowledge  of  Army  customs  and 
courtesies,  leadership,  and  current  affairs  knowledge.  The 
applicants  were  scored  between  one  and  10  points  on  each  area 
and  the  points  were  averaged.  The  individual  with  the  highest 

AH  photos  this  section  hr  Eric  I.iintlahl 


The 
Best 
of  the 
Year 

average  was  named  the  winner. 

“These  people  are  very  competitive,"  said  SGM  .lames  C. 
Lamantea  of  the  Support  Command.  “It  might  be  a matter  of 
one-tenth  of  a point  difference  between  their  scores.  They’re  all 
top-notch  non-commissioned  officers  — the  best  of  the  best.” 

Rasnic  said  the  winners  from  each  category  are  selected  on  the 
“whole  person  concept.”  Every  aspect  of  the  individual  is 
scrutinized.  “They’ve  got  to  be  professionals  and  conduct 
themselves  as  professionals,”  he  said.  “They  must  be  sharp, 
display  job  knowledge,  and  have  a good  attitude. 

“From  their  answers,  you  could  tell  these  were  smart  people. 
They  were  all  well-trained  in  leadership  and  have  a lot  of  will 
power.  How  a person  is  trained  to  do  his  job  reflects  considerably 
on  his  performance.” 

The  winners  reported  certain  characteristics  in  their  applica- 
tion packets  that  they  felt  had  a significant  bearing  on  their 
success.  Winners  saw  themselves  as  personable,  friendly  people 
who  were  able  to  quickly  establish  a rapport  with  applicants.  A 
supportive  family  meant  recruiters  felt  the  encouragement  to  do 
their  best.  Recruiters  noted  that  involvement  in  local  civic 
organizations  yielded  good  referrals;  and.  as  a result  many  of  the 
winners  had  very  busy  lives  during  their  off-duty  hours. 

The  winning  recruiters  stressed  that  dependability,  persistence 
and  honesty  were  all  traits  any  recruiter  must  cultivate  if  he  or  she 
wants  to  be  successful,  too.  Having  a sense  of  genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  applicant  is  another  important  quality  these 
top  recruiters  shared. 

The  records  of  the  winners  showed  many  accomplishments 
and  frequent  awards.  Before  joining  the  Recruiting  Command, 
this  year’s  class  of  winners  worked  in  a variety  of  career  fields. 

Continued  on  page  23 
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SSgt.  Kenneth  Griffin 

Regular 
Army 
Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


An  Army  Recruiter’s  prayers  came  true  at  the  Army’s  recruiting 
headquarters  during  late  November. 

SSgt.  Kenneth  L.  Griffin  says  that  he  prayed  his  way  through 
stiff  competition  for  the  title  of  Active  Army  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 
“It  is  an  honor  I have  wanted  for  a long  time,”  the  outstanding 
recruiter  confessed. 

Prayer  might  have  helped  Griffin,  who  is  also  assistant  pastor  at 
St.  Luke  Church  of  God  in  Christ  in  Bells,  Tn.,  but  his  exceptional 
recruiting  record  clinched  his  selection  for  the  title.  During  FY85, 
Griffin  put  85  people  in  uniform.  He  credits  his  success  to  “the 
pride,  the  example,  I have  set  as  a recruiter.” 

The  pride,  and  the  Army’s  programs,  have  been  getting  good 
results  from  young  people  in  the  area  since  Griffin  was  assigned  to 
the  Jackson.  Tn.,  recruiting  station  in  December  1983.  During  the 
first  few  months,  he  recruited  35  people,  and  earned  his  battalion’s 
new  recruiter  of  the  year  award. 

Incidentally,  the  Jackson  recruiting  battalion  is  proud  to  boast 
that  Griffin  is  their  second  USAREC  RA  Recruiter  of  the  Year  in 
as  many  years.  Last  year,  the  battalion’s  SSgt.  Henry  Ogle  took  the 
Command’s  top  honors  in  this  category. 

Griffin  is  from  Macon  County.  Ga.  He  joined  the  Army  in 
November  1977  after  graduating  from  high  school.  Prior  to  his 
assignment  with  USAREC,  he  served  as  a radio-teletype  operator 
in  West  Germany  and  as  a radio-teletype  team  chief  and  supervisor 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


He  says  that  most  of  his  recruits  go  into  the  Army’s 
telecommunications  fields.  “1  have  really  enjoyed  my  assignments 
with  the  Army,”  he  says,  “and  1 suppose  my  experience  appeals  to 
my  recruits.” 

Or  it  could  just  be  that  SSgt.  Griffin’s  winning  personality 
appeals  to  the  young  people  he  meets.  “My  advice  is  to  be  yourself. 
People  can  spot  a phony  like  a $3  bill.  Have  genuine  concern  for 
the  applicants  you  are  working  with  and  they  will  definitely  respect 
you  for  it.” 

Besides  wholehearted  devotion  to  his  job,  Griffin  finds  time  to 
work  with  youth  in  his  community  and  to  help  his  wife  Cynthia 
raise  their  two  children:  Patrice  Nichole  and  Christina  Rene. 

Griffin  says  his  wife  is  “very  supportive  and  understanding  about 
the  different  facets  of  recruiting.  Her  support  and  care  of  our 
children  has  enabled  me  to  concentrate  more  of  my  time  towards 
recruiting.” 

Both  the  Griffins’  efforts  have  paid  off  for  the  26-year-old 
recruiter.  Besides  taking  the  Command’s  top  honor  this  year, 
Griffin  has  earned  a gold  recruiting  badge  with  three  sapphire  stars 
and  is  close  to  earning  his  recruiter  ring.  He  also  took  home  his 
battalion’s  Top  Quality  and  Top  Percentage  Recruiter  Awards  for 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

What  lies  ahead  for  this  promising  young  man?  “My  personal 
goal  is  to  be  the  youngest  CSM  ever  of  USAREC  and  of  the 
Army.” 

Look  out  USAREC,  here  comes  Ken  Griffin. 
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1st  Brigade 

Community  rela- 
tions is  what  SFC 
Keith  J.  Bennett, 

Cobleskill  recruiting 
station  of  Albany  re- 
cruiting battalion,  says 
helped  him  become 
one  of  the  top  RA 
recruiters  in  USAREC. 

“1  build  a founda- 
tion of  trust  and  con- 
fidence with  every 
person  I come  in 
contact.” 

Bennett  notes  that 
family  involvement  in  5FC  Keith  J.  Bennett 

the  community  is  also  important  in  recruiting.  “If  you  become 
involved  in  events  in  the  community,  people  will  know  your 
family  and  what  type  of  person  you  are,”  says  Bennett.  “Once 
they  know  you  and  what  you  stand  for,  they  will  be  willing  to 
send  referrals  to  you.” 

As  a karate  instructor  in  the  community,  Bennett's  name  and 
face  are  well  known.  People  know  and  trust  him.  That  trust, 
along  with  his  confidence  in  the  Army  as  a product,  has  made 
him  a successful  recruiter,  “Believe  in  both  your  product  and  the 
people  you’re  selling  it  to.” 


2nd  Brigade 


Nashville  battalion’s 
SFC  Charles  K. 

Sharpe  has  been  with 
USAREC  for  three 
years.  In  that  time,  he 
has  earned  his  gold 
badge  with  third  sap- 
phire and  is  well  on  his 
way  to  earning  his 
recruiter  ring. 

As  a recruiter  from 
the  Bowling  Green  re- 
cruiting  station, 

Sharpe  feels  there  is 
no  real  secret  to 
success,  rather,  you 
have  to  make  your  success.  SFC  Charles  K.  Sharpe 
“To  be  successful  you  must  follow  the  basics  of  recruiting  and 
have  the  attitude  that  the  mission  can  be  accomplished. 

This  successful  recruiter  offers  this  advice  to  other 
newcomers;  “Use  the  basics  taught  in  the  Recruiter  Course  to 
build  on.  Confidence  is  gained  through  knowledge.  Therefore, 


make  time  to  study  and  learn  all  there  is  to  know  about 
recruiting.” 


4th  Brigade 

“I  enjoy  putting  in 
quality  people  and 
offering  them  some- 
thing that  is  going  to 
benefit  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.” 
says  SSgt  Ralph  T. 

Brown  Jr. 

Honesty  is  what  the 
Marion,  Ohio,  re- 
cruiter says  has  made 
him  a success.  “Be 
honest  with  the  people 
that  are  making  a 
decision  to  give  up 
two  to  four  years  of  SSgt.  Ralph  T.  Brown  Jr. 

their  lives,”  says  Brown.  “Also  make  sure  that  every  question  is 
answered,  and  that  nothing  is  left  unturned.” 

Assigned  to  the  Columbus  recruiting  battalion.  Brown  has 
been  with  USAREC  for  two  years.  He  offers  this  advice  to 
newcomers:  “First  thing  is  to  keep  smiling  — there  are  going  to 
be  bad  times.  Just  remember  you  hold  one  of  the  key  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  putting  in  quality  people  to  defend  our  nation.” 


6th  Brigade 

The  “Waikiki  Re- 
cruiter” is  a name 
SFC  Patricia  N. 

Conway  has  become 
accustomed  to  in  her 
Kaimuki  recruiting 
station.  Honolulu  Bat- 
talion. 

Attitude  is  what 
Conway  attributes  to 
her  secret  for  success. 

“Keep  a positive  men- 
tal attitude,  remain 
highly  motivated  and 
above  all  stay  aggres- 
sive,” says  Conway.  Patricia  N.  Conway 

“Do  this  and  you’re  sure  to  make  your  mission  each  month.” 

Conway  loves  recruiting  and  it  shows  in  her  accomplishments 
since  coming  to  USAREC  almost  six  years  ago.  She  has  been 
awarded  Soldier  of  the  Year  for  her  brigade,  top  R A recruiter  at 
brigade  and  runner-up  for  USAREC. 
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Sgt.  Stephen  Whipp 


USAR 

Recruiter 
of  the  Year 

The  Army’s  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the  Year  says  the  secret  to 
his  success  is  “listening.” 

“What  I really  believe  in  is  listening  to  the  young  people  and 
trying  to  understand  what  they  want,”  says  Sgt.  Stephen  Whipp, 
ol  I’hoeni.x  battalion’s  Tuscon  Central  station.  “I  think  you’ve 
got  to  come  across  sincere.  Rapport  is  the  key  word  here.” 

Whipp  says  a good  recruiter  must  be  “careful  not  to  promise 
what  he  can’t  deliver.”  His  belief  in  the  personal  credibility  of  a 
recruiter  is  unshakeable.  He  says  a recruiter  can’t  win  contracts 
if  he  or  she  can’t  win  a prospect’s  respect  first.  Most  important, 
let  the  prospect  know  he  or  she  is  important  at  all  times.  “When 
you  tell  someone  that  you  will  be  at  a specific  place  or  will  do  a 
specific  thing  follow  through!” 

Whipp  obviously  practices  what  he  preaches.  During  the  last 
recruiting  year,  he  signed  up  64  men  and  women  for  Reserve 
enlistments.  Not  bad,  considering  his  mission  was  only  42. 
Many  of  those  new  Reservists  are  students  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  who  were  attracted  by  the  Reserve’s  promise  of 
I inancial  assistance. 

I he  two-year  USAREC  veteran  is  a student  himself.  He 
attends  college  part-time  at  fucson’s  Pima  Community  College. 
I’rior  to  his  assignment  to  recruiting,  Whipp  had  served  an 
active  duty  Army  enlistment  as  a militarv-  policeman  from  1 968 
to  1 970.  He  worked  as  a police  officer  and  corrections  officer  in 


his  home  state  of  Arizona  prior  to  joining  the  Army  Reserve  in 
1981  and  becoming  an  active  duty  recruiter  in  1984. 

Whipp  enjoys  his  current  job  and  says  he  chose  it  because  of 
the  “challenge.” 

“1  like  challenge.  This  is  something  that  can  give  you  self- 
pride and  satisfaction.  But  it’s  not  always  an  easy  job.  This  is  the 
type  of  job  that  you  have  to  able  to  motivate  yourself.  There’s  a 
lot  of  stress  and  a consistent  challenge. 

“The  secret  is  to  keep  up  with  your  area  canvassing.  Get  out  to 
the  schools  and  the  shopping  centers.  Face-to-face  contact  is 
better  than  on  the  phone.  Keep  talking.  By  the  time  I’m  finished 
talking,  they’re  very  receptive  to  the  idea  ot  joining  the  Reserve,” 

Nearly  all  of  the  top  finishing  recruiters  this  year  mentioned 
how  important  a supportive  family  was  to  their  success  in 
recruiting.  Whipp  is  no  e.xception.  Of  his  wile  of  16  years, 
Whipp  says,  “Jacklin’s  always  supported  me  in  any  way  that  she 
can.  She’s  made  my  job  a lot  easier.”  The  Whipps  have  three 
sons:  Steve,  Jeff  and  Harold. 

Whipp’s  plans  for  the  future  are  simple:  “To  become  the  very 
best  U.S.  Army  Reserve  recruiter  that  I can  become.” 

Judging  by  his  success  in  that  endeavor  this  year,  next  year’s 
candidates  for  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the  Year  are  going  to  have 
some  pretty  tough  competition  - again. 
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1st  Brigade 

In  three  years  of 
recruiting  SFC  James 
L.  Wafer,  of  the  York 
Road  recruiting  sta- 
tion. Baltimore  Wash- 
ington  recruiting 
battalion,  has  never 
failed  to  make  his 
monthly  mission. 

“Give  me  an  objec- 
tive and  I’ll  achieve 
it.”  says  the  former 
finance  technician. 

Other  objectives 
Wafer  has  set  for  him- 
self he’s  also  easily 
made.  For  example,  he  earned  his  gold  badge  in  10  months  and 
his  recruiter  ring  in  only  two-and-a-half  years.  In  his  first  year  of 
recruiting,  he  also  was  named  the  best  new  recruiter  for  his 
battalion  and  brigade. 

Asked  how  he  makes  mission.  Wafer  says  that  his  selling 
ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Army’s  offers,  make  it 
easy.  “They  don’t  have  to  want  the  Army.  1 convince  them  that 
it’s  the  best  thing  for  them.”  says  Wafer. 

2nd  Brigade 

“I  let  my  applicants 
know  that  they  are 
important  to  me  and 
that  the  Army  is  the 
best  thing  for  them  in 
order  to  get  a sense  of 
direction  in  their 
lives.”  says  Atlanta 
battalion’s  SFC  Albert 
Keels. 

That’s  how  Keels,  a 
Reserve  recruiter  for 
the  Peachtree  station, 
explains  his  consistent 
success  in  signing  up 
young  people.  It  must 
work  because,  in  the  five  years  Keels  has  been  a recruiter,  he  has 
been  awarded  a recruiter  ring  and  the  Commanding  General’s 
Irophy. 

Keels  offers  an  additional  hint  for  other  recruiters:  “Sell  your 
product  to  everyone,  even  if  they’re  not  qualified.  Sell  them  and 
they  in  turn  will  send  their  friends  to  join.” 


4th  Brigade 

“I’m  a better  teacher 
than  recruiter.”  says 
MSgt.  Johnathan  A. 

Neil.  “1  teach  the 
Army,  not  just  sell  it.” 

Having  taken  the 
time  to  learn  all  as- 
pects of  regular  Army 
and  the  Reserve.  Neil 
is  able  to  tell  each 
applicant  about  both 
components,  allowing 
them  to  decide  which 
fits  their  needs. 

As  a Reserve  re- 
cruiter at  Peoria  Bat 
talion’s  Galesburg  recruiting  station.  Neil  credits  his  wife. 
Kathleen,  with  being  a positive  factor  in  his  success  as  a 
recruiter.  “My  wife  is  very  influential.  She  gives  me  love  and 
encouragement  and  tells  me  to  go  get  the  job  done.  She’ll  take 
care  of  the  small  stuff  and  we’ll  discuss  it  when  1 get  home.” 

Neil  has  been  with  USAREC  for  three  years  and  has  earned 
his  gold  badge  with  three  sapphire  stars.  As  the  top  USAR 
recruiter  of  the  year  in  4th  Brigade.  Neil  has  a great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  Army.  “1  believe  in  my  product.  I’m  proud  of  the  Army 
and  that  shows.” 

5th  Brigade 

SSgt.  Mark  W. 

Lannoye.  from  Albu- 
querque’s North  Dyer 
recruiting  station,  has 
earned  his  gold  badge 
with  third  sapphire 
star  in  less  than  24 
months. 

One  of  Lannoye’s 
personal  goals  is  to 
make  mission  — every 
month.  To  accomplish 
that  goal,  the  El  Paso. 

Texas,  native  says  he 
learned  not  to  “quit, 
even  if  it  looks  im 
possible.  I here  is  no  real  secret  to  success,  just  stay  motivated, 
stick  to  the  basics,  and  you  can’t  go  wrong.” 

l.annoyc’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Army  is  infectious.  “Recruiting 
is  the  best  job  in  the  Army.  I’m  fortunate  in  that  I am  one  of  the 
small  percentage  of  people  w ho  can  say  that  I love  my  job!” 


SFC  James  Wafer 


Sgi.  Johnathan  A.  Neil 


SSgt.  Mark  W l.annove 
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SSgt.  Rafael  Marquez 

New 

Recruiter 
of  the  Year 

“Constant  prospecting,”  is  what  SSgt.  (promotable)  Rafael 
Marque/  says  won  him  this  year’s  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year 
award, 

“I  prospect  every  day  — at  all  times  - and  it  works,”  says 
Marque/.  “It’s  a telephone  process.  1 get  them  talking  and 
establish  a rapport.  Then  1 get  them  into  the  office  from  there.” 

1 hough  Marque/  has  been  a field  recruiter  for  only  eight 
months,  he  has  learned  one  key  to  success  is  the  ability  to  push 
yourself  to  make  mission. 

“To  be  a recruiter,  you  must  be  a self-motivator.  No  one  else 
can  do  it  for  you  not  your  station  commander  or  company 
commander.  1 have  a lot  of  enthusiasm  and  then  go  on  to  e.xceed 
these  goals.” 

Marque/,  who  is  assigned  to  the  San  Angelo  recruiting 
station.  San  Antonio  battalion,  has  found  that  recruiters  also 
need  to  be  versatile.  “Try  different  techniques  and  hints  from 
\our  leadership  team.  Then  refine  these  techniques  and 
incorporate  them  into  your  own  style.  No  two  recruits  are  the 
same.  You  have  to  find  out  what  their  individual  needs  are  and 
then  show  them  what  the  Army  has  to  meet  their  needs.” 

While  prospecting.  Marque/  “feels  out”  potential  recruits 
over  the  phone.  “I’ll  offer  the  person  a program,  and  then  ask  for 
an  appointment  right  away.”  he  says. 

Marque/  linds  that  sometimes  applicants  have  a preference 
lor  one  ol  the  other  ser\ices.  “You  don’t  give  up  there.  Invite  the 
persoir  to  your  ollice.  fell  applicants  thev’  can’t  make  an 
intelligent  choice  without  all  the  Iticts.” 


The  phone  is  not  the  only  tool  of  the  recruiter.  “We  need 
exposure,  too.”  Marquez  said.  “Let  people  see  you  out  in  your 
uniform.  People  will  notice  you  and  say  hello.  Then,  take  charge 
of  the  conversation.” 

“A  recruiter’s  personal  appearance  is  important,  too,  because 
first  impressions  stick.  If  a recruiter  looks  sharp  and  acts  sharp, 
his  confidence  will  be  higher,  and  he’ll  do  well.” 

Marquez  keeps  himself  looking  sharp  with  regular  physical 
fitness  training.  He  and  the  other  recruiters  at  his  station  get  out 
to  run  at  least  twice  a week  together.  “We’re  building  morale  and 
staying  in  shape  at  the  same  time.” 

Marquez  shares  his  drive  to  succeed  with  his  wife.  Ana  Maria, 
who  hails  from  the  same  hometown  of  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico.  “She 
loves  competition,  too,  and  is  a winner  just  like  me.  She  wants 
me  to  be  the  best  and  to  make  it  to  the  top.  I’m  very  grateful  for 
her  support.” 

Marquez  warns  other  recruiters  to  remember  that  this 
business  has  its  ups  and  downs.  “There  will  be  good  and  not  so 
good  times,  but  never  give  up.  .lust  keep  prospecting.” 

Lor  this  29-year-old.  recruiting  has  shown  him  mostly  good 
times.  In  1985,  he  recruited  23  people  for  a whopping  200%  of 
his  mission. 

Marque/  has  set  his  sights  on  earning  the  Gold  Badge  and 
Recruiter  Ring.  He  hopes  to  stay  in  recruiting  long  enough  to 
obtain  both.  At  present,  he  says  “I  want  to  stay  with  recruiting 
and  keep  doing  a good  job.  I’ll  continue  to  lace  its  challenge.” 
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1st  Brigade 

SSgt.  Steven 
O’Connell,  station  com- 
mander of  the  Bloom- 
field recruiting  station. 

New  Haven  battalion 
has  been  with 
USAREC  for  almost 
two  years.  In  that 
short  time,  he  has 
earned  his  gold  badge 
with  one  sapphire. 

A winning  attitude 
is  what  O’Connell  attri- 
butes to  his  success. 

“Success  is  not  made 
overnight.  You  have  SSgt.  Steven  O Connell 

to  be  a self-starter,’’  he  says.  “Don’t  wait  on  others  to  do  your  job 
for  you.  Get  out  there  and  make  your  mission.’’ 

T raining  new  personnel  and  making  sure  that  his  recruiters  use 
all  the  available  tools  to  make  mission  each  month  are  only  part 
of  O’Connell’s  responsibilities.  As  a limited  production  station 
commander,  is  also  responsible  for  enlisting  people  in  the  Army 
and  to  make  his  own  mission  each  month. 

2nd  Brigade 

SSgt.  Robert  J. 

Hall,  of  Miami  bat- 
talion’s Plantation 
recruiting  station,  has 
found  that  recruiting 
can  be  easy  with  a 
good  DEP  program. 

“Continuous  pros- 
pecting, working  my 
DEP’s  for  referrals, 
and  working  the 
schools,’’  Hall  says  are 
the  secrets  for  making 
mission. 

“A  good  program  is 
important  but  equally 
important  is  keeping  the  program  active.  Forget  your  DEPs  and 
they  will  eventually  forget  their  commitment  to  the  Army.’’ 

Hall  has  been  with  USAREC  for  about  a year  and  a half  and 
offers  this  advice  to  other  newcomers:  “Use  all  the  tools  that  are 
given  to  you.  Don’t  listen  to  other  recruiters  who  say  that 
recruiting  is  bad.  If  you  really  want  to  be  successful,  you  have  to 
give  1 10  percent.  If  you  heart  is  not  in  recruiting,  you  certainly 
will  fail.” 


4th  Brigade 

“Honesty!  This  trait 
has  won  me  more 
contracts  than  anyone 
can  imagine,”  says 
SSgt.  John  M. 

Krysinski,  Adrian  re- 
cruiting station, 

Detroit  battalion. 

Krysinski  says  he 
takes  pride  in  showing 
each  applicant  all 
there  is  to  know  about 
the  Army.  “1  don’t 
hold  anything  back.  1 
believe  that  if  you’re 
upfront  and  honest 
they  will  respect  you  for  that  honesty.” 

In  the  year  and  a half  Krysinski  has  been  with  USAREC,  he 
has  earned  three  gold  stars  and  is  a member  of  the  CSA 
association. 

As  for  his  secrets  to  success,  Krysinski  says,  “I  can’t  pinpoint 
one  certain  item  that  made  me  successful  because  all  facets  of 
recruiting  are  vital,  but  honesty  has  helped  me  achieve  a large 
portion  of  my  mission  each  month.” 

6th  Brigade 

“Follow-up”  is  what 
SSgt.  Jack  L.  Taylor 
of  Tempe  recruiting 
station,  Phoenix  bat- 
talion, says  helped  him 
become  one  of  the  top 
recruiters  in  the 
USAREC. 

“1  never  give  up  on 
a person  without 
giving  my  best  effort 
to  enlist  him.” 

Recruiting  for  just 
over  a year,  Taylor 
has  proven  his  skills 
by  earning  his  second 
gold  star,  membership  in  the  CSA  association,  and  by  being 
named  runner-up  for  USAREC’s  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 

The  twelve-year  Army  veteran  has  found  that  a professional 
military  bearing  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
recruiting.  “Convey  the  image  of  a professional  soldier  to  the 
American  public.  Never  forget  you  are  an  NCO  — always  be 
proud  of  that  and  you  will  portray  that  proudness  to  others  who 
are  interested  in  joining  the  Army.” 


SSgt.  Robert  J.  Hall 


SSgt.  Jack  L.  Taylor 
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SFC  Nolan  Melson  Jr. 


Nurse 
Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


Understanding  the  individual  nurse  prospects  he  deals  with  is 
one  of  the  reasons  SFC  Nolan  A.  Melson  Jr.  says  he  is  such  a 
successful  recruiter.  The  1985  Recruiter  of  the  Year  board  must 
have  agreed  with  his  thinking  in  this  matter,  because  they  have 
named  him  this  year’s  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 

Melson  has  been  a nurse  recruiter  for  the  Long  Island 
recruiting  battalion  for  almost  three  years.  Before  that  assign- 
ment. he  had  also  served  as  a field  recruiter  in  the  Santa  Ana 
battalion  from  l976to  1978.  Though  Melson  agrees  that  selling 
skills  remain  virtually  the  same  across  both  fields  of  recruiting, 
there  are  particular  concerns  that  only  nurse  recruiters  address. 

“Many  of  the  nurses  1 deal  with  are  single  mothers  or 
divorcees;  and  they’re  a little  older.  They  may  be  nurses  who  are 
looking  for  new  challenges.  But  all  of  them  want  to  better 
themselves.  What  I can  offer  them  appeals  to  their  sense  of 
wanting  to  better  themselves.  1 have  to  show  concern  to  the 
whole  person  as  mother,  family  member  or  whatever.  What  I 
offer  them  must  serve  the  needs  of  that  particular  individual.’’ 
Getting  to  know  a person’s  needs  takes  time  and  persistence, 
according  to  Melson.  A cheerful,  professional  and  empathetic 
attitude  is  a must,  says  Melson.  “I  take  the  time  to  see  who  I’m 
dealing  with.  I discover  the  personality  motif  of  the  applicant, 
then  follow  through  continuously  with  a plan  of  action.’’  he 
says. 

“You  show  concern,  not  just  ram  ‘Army’  down  their  throats.” 
Melson  said  his  style  of  recruiting  may  differ  from  others  in 
that  he  sees  the  recruiting  process  as  an  ongoing  relationship.  “I 
make  myselt  readiU'  available  to  the  nurses  at  an\  time.  1 give 
thetn  my  home  phone  number  and  encourage  them  to  call  me 


with  their  problems  — day  or  night. 

“I  want  to  know  how  their  careers  are  going  later  on  down  the 
line.  Is  the  Army  what  they  expected?  I want  to  know.” 

Recruiters  can  never  be  lacking  in  confidence,  says  Melson. 
He  says  pride  in  his  organization  generates  a sense  of 
confidence,  which  he  feels  potential  recruits  can  see.  “They 
admire  this  and  a positive  image  is  reflected.” 

Gaining  the  confidence  of  others,  Melson  says,  will  get  you 
access  to  places  where  potential  nurse  applicants  are  working. 
“You’ll  find  me  at  11:30  at  night  at  King  County  Hospital 
talking  Army.  I’m  persistent  and  the  hospital  administrators 
invite  me  in  to  talk.  They  treat  me  like  part  of  the  staff.  You’ve 
got  to  show  your  face  and  be  nice  to  people.” 

Melson’s  previous  experience  as  an  Army  medical  specialist 
certainly  helps  him  to  speak  the  language  nurses  understand. 
But  Melson  says  he  is  not  “all  work.”  Although  he  puts  in 
“typical”  overtime  at  the  station,  he  also  takes  time  out  to  read, 
box  and  observe  wildlife.  “Even  recruiters  need  to  take  time 
out,”  he  says. 

Melson  has  served  a total  of  16  years  active  duty,  three  of 
which  were  with  the  Navy.  Since  joining  the  Army,  he  has 
earned  his  bachelors  degree.  As  a part  of  USAREC’s  recruiting 
team,  he’s  earned  his  gold  badge  with  three  sapphire  stars  and 
has  over  a third  of  the  points  he  needs  to  earn  his  recruiter  ring. 

His  ad\'ice  to  other  recruiters  hoping  to  duplicate  his  success: 
“Do  not  take  yourself  for  granted.  Drive  on  always.  Know 
yourself  and  face  your  potential  with  the  courage  to  persevere. 
Believe  in  the  rightness  of  what  you  are  doing.  Love  your 
Army.” 
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2nd  Brigade 

SSgt.  Karen  E. 

Ridge,  runner  up  for 
nurse  recruiter  of  the 
year,  has  found  the 
biggest  factor  in  her 
success  is  in  educating 
other  recruiters  about 
the  ANC  program. 

“You  would  be  sur- 
prised at  how  much 
assistance  they  can 
give  you,”  says  Ridge. 

“If  recruiters  know 
your  programs,  they 
can  handle  the  ques- 
tions of  a prospect  SSgt.  Kaien  E.  Ridge 

while  you’re  out  taking  care  of  other  applicants.” 

Ridge  is  assigned  to  the  Mobile  recruiting  station, 
Montgomery  battalion.  She  earned  her  gold  badge  in  only 
eight  months.  Now,  with  less  than  three  years  as  a recruiter. 
Ridge  is  about  to  earn  her  ring. 


4th  Brigade 

“Treat  people  as 
people  — not  just  a 
number,”  says  SEC 
Margaret  M.  Poirier, 
a member  of  Detroit’s 
Dearborn  nurse  re- 
cruiting station. 

“Making  each  per- 
son I process  feel 
important  and  to  truly 
try  and  make  them  see 
that  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  can  fulfill  their 
goals  and  ambitions 
are  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  my  SEC  Margaret  M.  Poirier 

job,”  says  the  gold  badge  winner. 

“My  husband  is  very  often  the  force  that  drives  me  forward,” 
says  Poirer.  “He  is  also  a recruiter  so  he  understands  what 
recruiting  is  like.  Together  we  can  help  ech  other  reach  a high 
level  of  excellence.” 

Poirer,  who  has  been  with  the  Command  since  October  1983, 
reminds  other  recruiters  that,  “a  positive  mental  attitude  is  a 
large  part  of  the  battle.  If  you  maintain  that  attitude,  people  can 
sense  it  and  will  respond  to  it  usually  by  joining  the  Army. 
Also,  remember  to  save  time  for  yourself.” 


6th  Brigade 


“Quality  of  life.” 

That’s  what  Seattle 
Battalion’s  SSgt. 

Shelly  M.  Gennoe, 
nurse  recruiter  at  the 
Seattle  recruiting  sta- 
tion, says  is  responsi- 
ble for  her  success. 

if  you’re  happy  with 
your  job  and  the 
quality  of  life  is  good, 
it  will  show  in  your 
recruiting  efforts,” 
says  Gennoe.  “People 
will  see  your  positive 
attitude  and  will  re 
spond  to  that.”  SSgt.  Shelly  M.  Gennoe 

Gennoe  has  been  nominated  twice  for  USAREC’s  nurse 
recruiter  of  the  year.  In  addition,  she  has  earned  her  gold  badge 
with  three  sapphires  and  is  working  hard  to  earn  her  recruiter 
ring  before  this  spring. 

Gennoe  says  one  of  her  other  secrets  for  success  is  her,  “ability 
to  make  the  applicant  relax  and  to  assure  them  that  they  have 
made  the  right  decision.” 


5th  Brigade 

SEC  Henry  Hainline, 

San  Antonio  West 
nurse  station  com- 
mander of  the  San 
Antonio  Battalion, 
says  pride  is  one  of 
reasons  he  is  a success- 
ful recruiter. 

“Take  personal 
pride  in  the  applicant 
and  the  application 
packet  — just  as  if  it 
was  yours.  Doing  me- 
ticulous processing 
with  constant  follow- 
up shows  the  appli-  SEC  Henry  Hainline 

cants  that  the  recruiter  doesn’t  just  have  a job  to  do,  but  takes 
personal  interest  and  pride  in  their  selection  in  becoming  ANC 
officers.” 

Hainline’s  pride  and  personal  interest  have  helped  him  stay  on 
top  of  his  mission  and  earn  his  recruiter  ring.  He  advises  other 
recruiters  to  not  become  overwhelmed  by  thejob.  “Try  not  to  let 
the  pressures  of  the  mission  box  get  to  you.  Prospect  just  for  the 
categories  within  your  monthly  mission.  If  that  is  done 
successfully,  ultimately,  mission  box  should  be  achieved.” 
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SSgt.  Arthur  Obar  Jr. 


Soldier 
of  the  Year 

SSgt.  Arthur  Obar  Jr.  is  dedicated  to,  as  hesays,  “establishing 
a tradition  of  recruiting  excellence”  at  his  station  in  downtown 
Evansville,  Ind. 

That  dedication  has  won  Obar  USAREC’s  Soldier  of  the 
Year  award  for  1985. 

As  station  commander  for  Evansville,  Obar  has  many 
responsibilities.  “I’ve  got  to  train  my  recruiters  to  be  tbe  best 
recruiters  in  the  U.S.  Army.  We  must  make  mission  box  — 
continually  - and  just  keep  on  'being  all  we  can  be’.” 

And  Obar  is  keeping  his  word.  Obar  was  the  only  enlisted 
soldier  to  “max”  his  battalion’s  last  physical  training  test.  He  has 
earned  his  gold  badge  and  second  sapphire  star  and  twice  won 
the  Commanding  General’s  GSA  award.  He  was  also 
Louisville’s  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year  for  1983. 

Obar’s  advice  to  recruiters  is  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  prospects. 
“Be  honest  with  prospects  and  with  yourself.  The  Army  can  sell 
itself  on  its  own  merits,  but  you’ve  got  to  get  the  word  out,”  he 
says. 

The  selling  tools  are  readily  at  the  recruiters  disposal, 
according  to  Obar,  “but  recruiters  must  utilize  these  tools  to 
make  mission  box.”  Recruiters  must  constantly  get  out  to 
prospect,  he  said.  “Use  the  phone,  get  out  — in  uniform,  of 
course  — go  to  special  community  events,  and  always  ask  for 
referrals.” 

Setting  goals  and  striving  to  achieve  them  is  what  keeps  Obar 


going.  He  expects  the  same  from  the  recruiters  who  work  for 
him.  “1  want  my  recruiters  to  be  the  best,  and  I’m  willingto  help 
them  attain  their  personal  best.  We  must  set  high  goals,  like 
making  mission  every  month, 

“1  want  to  be  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  some  day.  But 
for  the  short  term,  I want  to  be  the  best  station  commander  in 
USAREC.” 

Obar  says  that  being  a station  commander  brings  much  job 
satisfaction  and,  for  that  reason,  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  jobs  in  the  Army.  “That  is  prol^ably  the  biggest  reason  why 
I’ve  been  able  to  move  up  to  station  commander  so  fast.  I believe 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  in  USAREC’s  mission,  and  1 do  my  best.” 

Obar  has  been  with  USAREC  for  three  years.  He  served  as  a 
field  recruiter  from  March  to  September  1983.  His  next 
assignment  was  as  station  commander  in  Boonville,  Ind.,  for 
two  years  before  taking  over  the  command  of  the  Evansville 
downtown  station. 

As  a recruiter  and  station  commander,  Obar  concentrates  on 
training  his  recruiters  to  be  the  best  in  the  Army.  “If  you  give 
recruiting  1 50%  effort  and  use  the  recruiting  tools  correctly,  you 
will  achieve  mission  box  easily,”  says  Obar.  “But  most 
importantly,  love  your  job  and  you’ll  receive  the  best  job 
satisfaction  any  person  can  ask  for.” 

Obar  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  live  in  Chandler,  Ind.,  with  their 
son  Arthur  Patrick  William  Obar  III,  who  is  3 years  old. 
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1st  Brigade 

Hard  work  and 
concern  tor  people  is 
what  Sgt.  Kelly  Ann 
Ingram  feels  brought 
her  to  be  one  of  the 
top  soldiers  in 
USAREC.  “I  like  to 
work  with  people  and 
I enjoy  the  people  in 
recruiting,”  says 
Ingram. 

Ingram,  an  admin- 
istrative clerk  in  the 
Baltimore  Washing- 
ton Battalion,  re- 
ceived recognition  as 
the  top  non-OOR 
support  soldier  for  the 
I985’s  second  and  fourth  quarters,  and  for  the  year  for  her 
battalion,  and  as  top  soldier  for  the  year  for  the  battalion  and 
brigade. 

Ingram  believes  that  you  have  to  dedicate  yourself  to  be 
successful  in  any  position.  “Be  sincere,  work  hard  and  be 
consistent.  Your  performance  is  everything,”  says  Ingram. 
“Believe  in  yourself  and  learn  from  others.  Be  positive  and  you’ll 
be  successful.” 


5th  Brigade 

Sgt.  Randy  E. 

Waddle.  Denver 
Battalion's  awards 
clerk,  has  been  wit 
USAREC  for  almos 
two  years.  He  feel 
that  the  most  impor 
tant  aspect  of  his  job  i; 
to  see  that  the 
recruiters  get  the 
recognition  they 
deserve  for  achieve- 
ments both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a team. 

To  have  the  best 
awards  program 
within  USAREC  is 
the  personal  goal  of 

this  sergeant.  “I  find  what  the  recruiters  like  or  dislike  about  the 
awards  program,  not  only  at  battalion  but  also  at  USAREC 
headquarters,  and  I do  my  best  to  upgrade  the  system  as 
necessary. 

“I’m  very  happy  with  my  job.  I enjoy  seeing  each  recruiter 
gain  the  recognition  they  have  worked  so  hard  for.  I also  want 
recruiters  to  feel  Denver  has  the  best  awards  system  in  the 
Command.” 


Sgl.  Kelly  Ann  Ingram 


4th  Brigade 


6th  Brigade 


SSgt.  Randall  S. 

Martin,  commander 
of  the  Festus  re- 
cruiting station,  St. 

Louis  battalion, 
attributes  his  success 
to  treating  people 
with  concern.  “When 
I talk  to  another 
person,  whether  they 
are  an  applicant  or  a 
fellow  recruiter,  I talk 
to  them  as  I would 
want  someone  to  talk 
to  me.” 

A gold  badge  re- 
cruiter with  three  sap- 
phire stars,  Martin  was 
USAREC’s  recruiter 
of  the  year  in  1979. 

“Recruiting  is  the  most  important  job  in  the  Army  during 
peace  time,”  says  Martin.  “1  give  recruiting  all  I’ve  got,  strive  to 
do  good,  and  spread  the  word  about  the  Army.” 

“I  try  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  my  job  and  teach  others 
how  to  recruit.”  says  Martin.  “Also,  I try  hard  to  take  care  of  the 
quality  troops  that  make  up  the  best  Army  ever  assembled.” 


SSgt.  Randall  S.  Martin 


SSgt.  Mack  C. 

Johnson,  Salt  Lake 
City’s  battalion  truck- 
master,  keeps  his 
recruiters  rolling.  He 
is  responsible  for  the 
fleet  of  vehicles  in 
support  of  the 
battalion’s  recruiting 
field  force. 

“If  I don’t  keep  all 
of  our  vehicles  in  top 
running  order,  the 
recruiters  can’t  be  out 
there  finding  people 
to  enlist  in  the  Army,” 
says  Johnson.  “If  that 
happens,  then  we  both 
fail  our  mission.” 

Johnson,  assigned  to  the  Command  for  two  years,  has 
received  many  awards  including  soldier  of  the  year  for  the  6th 
Brigade  and  soldier  of  the  quarter  for  all  four  quarters  of  FY85. 


SSgt.  Mark  C.  Johnson 


Continued  on  page  23 
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SFC  Jorge  Anaya 


Guidance 
Counselor 
of  the  Year 

“Just  competing  with  the  best  in  USAREC  gives  me  a feeling 
of  pride  that  is  difficult  to  describe,”  says  USAREC’s  Guidance 
Counselor  of  the  Year. 

In  that  case.  SEC  Jorge  Anaya,  guidance  counselor  for  the 
San  Juan  recruiting  battalion,  ought  to  be  very  proud. 
Competition  for  this  honor  was  tough,  but  Anaya  more  than 
met  the  challenge.  At  one  time  or  another,  this  seven-year 
USAREC  veteran  has  taken  home  nearly  every  award  the 
Command  offers. 

Anaya’s  fist  assignment  in  USAREC  was  to  the  Chicago 
recruiting  battalion.  During  his  three  years  with  Chicago,  he 
several  times  captured  the  battalion’s  “Recruiter  of  the  Month” 
award,  earned  his  Ciold  Badge,  and  the  Commanding  General’s 
Trophy. 

In  1981.  Anaya  was  reassigned  to  recruit  for  San  Juan.  The 
native  of  Guayama.  Puerto  Rico,  says,  “That  really  got  me.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  challenge  was  to  look  for  top  quality 
indiv  iduals  who  might  be  interested  in  the  Army  and  to  get  them 
to  join.  I hat  was  just  the  beginning.  I knew  I would  meet  that 
and  any  other  challenge,” 

Anaya’s  recognition  lor  his  recruiting  successes  continued. 
After  only  18  months  in  the  Command.  Anaya  earned  his 
Recruiter  Ring.  He  took  the  battalion’s  “Soldier  of  the  Year” 
award  lor  two  consecutive  years  (1982-83)  and  was  brigade 
runner-up  m that  category  in  1984.  He  also  won  his  battalion’s 
“Top  Station  Commander”  and  “Top  Quality  Station”  awards 
in  1983  and  1 984,  respectively. 

During  his  tenure  as  station  commander.  Anaya  took  home 


the  “Top  Production  Station”  for  1983  and  1984  and  saw  three 
of  his  recruiters  earn  accolades  themselves.  In  1983  and  1984,  he 
commanded  San  Juan’s  “Rookie  of  the  Year”.  Also  in  1984,  his 
station’s  Reserve  recruiter  won  “Top  Reserve  Recruiter” 
honors. 

Support  from  his  wife  was  a big  factor  in  that  success,  he  says, 
“Eucy  is  always  there  supporting  me  during  those  up  and  down 
cycles.  Without  her  understanding  and  support,  I doubt  very 
much  1 would  be  that  successful  in  recruiting.  She  deserves  part 
of  my  awards.  So  really,  I have  a lot  of  things  to  be  thankful  for 
my  success:  my  wife,  my  daughter,  my  team  and,  of  course,  my 
positive  thinking  and  the  way  I motivate  and  train  my  people. 

“Motivation  and  knowledge  are  the  names  of  the  game.  If  you 
have  70%  motivation  and  30%  knowledge,  you  have  the  tools  to 
be  successful.  An  optimistic  person  will  accomplish  more  with 
fewer  tools  than  a pessimistic  person  with  more  tools.” 

When  he’s  done  his  best,  “I  am  satisfied  with  my  job  and  I will 
give  more  than  what  is  e.xpected  of  me.  When  1 give  more,  I do 
better,  and  I feel  even  more  self-satisfaction.” 

If  you’ve  guessed  that  this  sergeant  doesn’t  lack  for 
enthusiasm  or  self-confidence,  you’re  right.  Even  his  goals  for 
the  future  refJect  that  winning  attitude:  “My  most  important  job 
is  to  become  a sergeant  major  — or  not  simply  a sergeant  major 
— but  the  best  sergeant  major  the  Army  has  ever  had!” 

Major  ponions  of  the  above  aniele  were  provided  by  Laura  G. 
Solo.  .Sail  .hum  Reeruiliny  Baiialion. 
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1st  Brigade 

“1  care  about  the 
people  1 work  with,” 
says  SFC  James  N. 

Grimes,  guidance  coun- 
selor for  the  Balti- 
more/ Washington 
Battalion.  “I  try  not  to 
put  things  off.  And  1 
never  forget  where  1 
came  from.” 

Grimes  has  been 
with  USAREC  for  14 
years.  Before  his  pre- 
sent assignment,  he 
served  as  a field  re- 
cruiter, a station  com 
mander  and  a guidance  counselor.  As  a field  recruiter,  he  earned 
his  recruiter  ring. 

Grimes  places  a lot  of  importance  on  making  sure  each 
individual  prospect  is  matched  with  the  right  job,  which  means 
taking  enough  time  to  work  with  each  applicant.  “It’s  not  easy 
balancing  the  needs  of  the  Army  with  the  needs  and  desires  of 
young  people.  But  people  are  worth  the  effort.” 

4th  Brigade 

SFC  Patrick 
Diomede,  senior  guid- 
ance counselor  with 
the  Peoria  recruiting 
battalion,  attributes 
his  success  to  his 
ability  to  function  well 
in  high-stress  situa- 
tions. 

“I  take  every  situa- 
tion, problem  and  any 
other  symptom  that 
could  lead  to  a crisis 
and  handle  it  in  a way 
to  keep  everyone 
happy.” 

Previous  assignments  as  a field  recruiter  and  station 
commander  taught  Diomede  to  be  persistent  and  creative.  “It’s 
important  to  take  each  and  every  applicant  and  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  the  most  important  person  in  the  world.”  says  Diomede. 

Diomede  has  been  with  USAREC  for  seven  years  and  offers 
this  advice  to  newcomers:  “Don’t  ever  let  recruiting  get  you 
down,  and  when  it  does,  have  the  ability  to  pick  yourself  up  and 
be  stronger  and  better.” 


5th  Brigade 

“There  is  no  real 
secret  to  success,” 
says  SFC  Robert  D. 

Willard,  guidance  coun- 
selor with  the  San 
Antonio  Battalion. 

“You  have  to  want  to 
succeed.  Be  persistent, 
believe  in  your  product 
and  be  sincere  is  my 
formula.” 

Before  this  assign- 
ment, Willard  spent 
three  years  as  a field 
recruiter  during  which 
time  he  earned  his 
recruiter  ring. 

Willard  feels  an  important  aspect  of  being  a counselor  is 
having  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  selection, 
processing  and  guidance  of  tomorrow’s  soldiers. 

“It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  that  1 helped  our  future 
leaders  start  their  careers  and  be  all  that  they  can  be,”  says 
Willard. 


6th  Brigade 

Seattle  Battalion’s 
SFC  David  W. 

Suckow  has  been  with 
USAREC  for  almost 
nine  years.  Having 
served  as  a field  re- 
cruiter and  station 
commander,  he  was 
able  to  earn  his  re- 
cruiter ring  while  a 
multi-man  station  com- 
mander. 

Now  a guidance 
counselor,  Suckow’s 
attitude  toward  his  mis- 
sion is,  if  a person  fails 
at  first,  he  or  she  has  to  keep  on  trying  and  must  strive  to  be  the 
best.  “Never  give  up  and  never  take  no  for  an  answer.” 

“Show  your  applicant  how  proud  you  are  of  being  in  the 
Army,”  says  Suckow.  “Instill  in  them  the  proudness  that  being  a 
member  of  the  best  Army  in  the  world  can  be.” 


SFC  Patrick  Diomede 


SFC  David  W.  Suckow 
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Gary  Thomas 

Recruiting 
Specialist 
of  the  Year 

Gary  Thomas  has  found  that  selling,  not  simply  telling,  what 
the  Army  has  to  offer,  is  what  brings  him  success  out  in  the  field. 

And  Thomas  has  been  doing  a lot  of  selling  this  year  — 
enough,  in  fact,  to  win  him  his  second  Recruiting  Specialist  of 
the  Year  award. 

The  Baltimore/ Washington  battalion  recruiter  says,  “The 
selling  process  is  an  active  one  where  both  people  give  and 
receive  information.  If  one  person  does  all  the  talking,  it’s  hard 
to  tell  how  the  other  is  responding.” 

A successful  recruiting  specialist  must  master  other  key  parts 
of  his  trade,  according  to  1 homas.  “I  use  my  centers  of  influence 
effectively,  manage  my  time  well,  and  never  forget  to  ask  for  a 
referral,”  he  says. 

Reflecting  a positive  image  of  the  Army  to  the  community  is 
important,  according  to  Thomas.  “I’m  constantly  in  the  public’s 
view  and  am  looked  upon  with  a great  deal  of  respect  within  my 
community. 

“I  have  to  work  to  maintain  this  image  by  being  honest, 
friendly  and  demanding  of  myself,”  he  says.  “You  have  to  set  a 
personal  goal  for  yourself,  and  be  more  demanding  of  yourself 
than  your  organisation  is  of  you.” 

1 homas,  who  has  served  as  a recruiting  specialist  for  five 
years,  has  won  several  USAREC  awards  including  the  Com 


manding  General’s  Trophy  for  FY82,  the  Top  56  Club  for  FY83, 
and  the  honors  as  Recruiting  Specialist  of  the  Year  for  FY83.  He 
also  received  his  recruiter  ring  in  1984. 

Thomas  served  with  the  Air  Force  for  23  years  from  1958  to 
1980.  During  those  years  he  spent  nine  years  as  an  Air  Force 
recruiter. 

Regardless  of  what  service  one  is  recruiting  for,  Thomas  says, 
the  important  thing  is  to  tailor  the  programs  to  fit  the 
individual’s  needs.  “It’s  hard  to  give  applicants  something  they 
don’t  want,  but  you  sure  can  try  to  make  it  sound  as  appealing  as 
possible.  That’s  where  the  ‘selling’  comes  in.  And  never  give  up 
when  you  hear  a ‘no.’  Reevaluate  your  actions  and  use  another 
approach.” 

Thomas  plans  to  continue  recruiting  for  the  Army  and 
working  to  stay  “the  best  civilian  recruiting  specialist  in 
USAREC.”  Doing  so  shouldn’t  be  too  hard,  considering  his 
faith  in  his  product.  “I’m  hiring  qualified  prospects  for  a job 
with  one  of  the  best,  largest  organizations  in  the  country  — the 
U.S.  Army,  and  this  pleases  me  greatly,”  Thomas  says. 

Thomas  lives  with  his  wife,  Joyce,  and  children,  Gary  Jr., 
Donna  Marie,  Keith,  David,  Gina  and  Randi,  in  Washington, 
DC. 
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Recruiting  Specialist  Runner  Up 


“Prospecting”,  says 
Michael  J.  Joyce,  is 
what  made  him  one  of 
the  two  top  recruiting 
specialists  in  the 
country. 

Now  a member  of 
the  Kettering,  Ohio, 
recruiting  station  in 
the  Cincinnati  Bat- 
talion, Joyce  pre- 
viously served  as  a 
field  recruiter  and  a 
station  commander  on 
active  duty.  As  a 
member  of  the  civilian  Michael  J.  Joyce 

recruiting  force,  he  says  he  is  proud  to  be  able  to  continue 
representing  “the  best  Army  in  the  world.” 

Joyce  has  served  with  the  Recruiting  Command  for  more  than 
five  years  as  both  a military  and  civilian  recruiter  and  has  found 
that  his  secret  to  success  has  been  not  to  give  up. 

“Anyone  who  hasn’t  spent  at  least  two  years  in  the  service  is 
cheating  himself’,  says  Joyce.  “1  honestly  believe  that.  Therefore, 
I don’t  give  up  until  1 can  show  them  that  two  years  in  the  Army  is 
a priceless  experience.” 


The  Yearns  Best . . . 

(continued  from  page  9) 

No  one  MOS  seemed  to  have  a monopoly  on  producing 
excellent  recruiters.  Several  also  had  prior  service  in  one  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  Prior  service  with 
the  Navy,  Air  Forces  or  Marines  didn’t  seem  to  dampen 
their  enthusiasm  for  selling  the  Army. 

All  of  the  winners  and  runners  up  in  each  category 
received  plaques.  In  addition,  winners  in  the  RA 
Recruiter,  USAR  Recruiter  and  Soldier  of  the  Year 
categories  won  a trip  to  Hawaii  or  a $1,500  savings  bond. 
Join  with  us  in  congratulating: 

• SSgt.  Kenneth  L.  Griffin,  RA  Recruiter  of  the  Year, 

• Sgt.  Stephen  T.  Whipp,  USAR  Recruiter  of  the 

Year, 

• SSgt,  Rafael  Marquez,  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year, 

• SFC  Nolan  A.  Melson,  Jr.,  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the 

Year, 

• Mr.  Gary  Thomas,  Recruiting  Specialist  of  the 

Year, 

• SFC  Jorge  Anaya,  Guidance  Counselor  of  the 

Year,  and 

• SSgt.  Arthur  R.  Obar  Jr.,  Soldier  of  the  Year. 

V / 


Soldier  of  the  Year  Runners  Up: 

(continued  from  page  19) 

HQ  USAREC 

Sgt.  Stephen  L. 

Ralston,  a program 
analyst  at  USAREC 
headquarters,  feels  he 
must  provide  the  re- 
cruiters the  best 
possible  support 
needed  for  them  to 
function  in  the  field. 

Ralston,  runner-up 
for  Soldier  of  the 
Year,  says,  “I  didn’t 
choose  to  come  to 
USAREC,  but  since 
I’m  here  and  will  be 
here  for  three  years,  1 

may  as  well  jump  in  Sgi.  Stephen  L.  Ralston 

with  both  feet  and  put 
out  at  least  1 10  percent.” 

With  USAREC  for  one  year,  Ralston  has  received  honors 
both  as  soldier  of  the  quarter  and  of  the  year  at  USAREC 
headquarters. 

“A  recruiter  is  only  as  good  as  the  support  given  and  my  job  is 
to  give  that  support  when  it’s  needed,”  says  Ralston. 


Support 

Command 


“1  put  pride  in 
everything  I do  and  1 
strive  to  be  the  best  at 
my  job,”  says  Sgt. 

Demetrius  A.  Beasley, 
the  supply  clerk  for 
the  Recruiting  Sup- 
port Command. 

Beasley  attributes 
her  success  to  being 
able  to  communicate 
well  with  others.  “To 
be  successful  in  your 
mission  you  must  be 
able  to  work  as  part  of 
a team.”  Dt^itietrhis  A.  Beasley 

This  is  Beasley’s  first  assignment  in  USAREC.  Her  goal  is  to 
be  the  best  possible  soldier  and  would  like  one  day  to  become  a 
Command  Sergeant  Major. 

Her  advice  to  others  who  are  new  to  USAREC:  “Make  the 
best  out  of  everything  that  is  offered  to  you.  By  doing  your  best 
and  being  your  best,  you  are  the  best.” 
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Top-Quality  Immigrant  Enlists 

Many  young  American  soldiers  at  one  time  served  in  Laos, 
but  not  so  many  young  Laotians  can  say  they’ve  served  in  the 
American  Army. 

Khuong  Baccam  can  make  that  claim  since  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  last  fall.  Baccam  is  a well-known  Iowa  Laotian  leader 
who  emigrated  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  from  his  native 
country  in  1976.  Since  then,  he  has  become  the  first  Laotian  to 
graduate  from  college  in  the  state,  receiving  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1984, 

Prior  to  his  enlistment,  Baccam  was  president  of  the 
National  Lao-Thai  Organization,  and  is  project  supervisor  for 
a Thai/ English  dictionary  which  is  in  the  final  stages  of 
publication. 

Baccam  enlisted  for  three  yers,  as  a Field  Artillery  Fire 
Direction  Specialist  attending  basic  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
His  recruiter,  SSgt.  Tom  Marble,  Burlington  recruiting  station, 
said  he  met  Baccam  during  his  usual  town  canvass  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Square.  He  gave  him  a business  card  and,  a few  days 
later,  Baccam  called  to  say  he’d  like  to  visit. 

Marble  said,  “Many  recruiters  shy  away  from  individuals 
who  they  assume  are  not  U.S.  citizens.  My  area  has  a 
company  high  number  of  Thai-Lao  immigrants,  and  I’ve 
found  that  a good  percentage  of  them  are  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  U.S. 

“Khuong  is  an  intelligent,  talented  young  man  who  will  make 
the  most  of  the  training  and  leadership  opportunities  available 
to  him  in  the  Army,”  Marble  added. 

Field  Recruiter  Has  Clear  Goals 

It’s  been  said  that  Bill  Cordery  gets  a kick  out  of  his  work 

both  jobs. 

He  gets  a kick  out  of  kicking  field  goals,  extra  points  and 
kick-offs  on  a part-time  basis  for  the  Pythons  and  a kick  out  of 
recruiting  young  men  and  women  for  the  Army  Reserve  on  a 
lull-time  basis. 

“Nice  thing  about  it.”  says  SSgt.  Mark  Smith,  station 
commander  of  the  Washington  recruiting  station  from  which 
SEC  Cordery  recruits.  “Bill  never  misses.  I don’t  care  if  it’s 
recruiting  a young  man  or  woman  for  the  Army  Reserve  or 
kicking  a football.  He’s  truly  distinguished  himself  in  his 
undertakings.” 

I he  Penn  Hills  Pythons  are  the  defending  1 984  champions  of 
the  Greater  Pittsburg  Football  League  and  won  their  first  three 
games  ol  the  1985  season.  In  theseason  opener.  Cordery  kicked 
the  lirst  tv\()  point-alter-touchdowns  but  on  a mulled  snap  for 
the  thii'd  conversion  attempt,  he  picked  up  the  football,  spotted 
the  wide  receiver  in  the  end  zone,  and  tossed  it  to  him  for  a 
tvvci-point  conversion.  Last  season,  he  made  two  for  two  field 
goalsand  l9ol2l  PA  I s.  He  averages  60  yards  on  his  kick-offs. 

His  record  as  a recruiter  is  even  more  impressive.  In  six  years 
of  recruiting  duty.  Corderv  has  earned  a gold  badge  and  two 


Khuong  Baccam,  a native  Laotian,  enlisted  in  the  Army 
last  fall.  ‘Tm  the  first  in  my  family  to  serve  my  country  — 
America.  / want  it  to  he  a tradition,"  he  said. 


.lulie  Simon,  Des  Moines  Recruiting  Battalion 

sapphire  stars  and  achieved  131.3  percent  of  his  FY85  mission. 
He’s  also  a recipient  of  the  Army  Reserve  Components 
Achievement  Medal. 

He’s  also  managed  to  find  a way  to  combine  his  two  careers 
by  enlisting  three  of  his  fellow  Pythons  teammates  into  the 
Reserve. 


SSgt.  Bill  Cordery  (left ) and  a fellow  " Pythons"  teammate 
observe  a teani  practice. 


,lim  McCarthy.  Pittsburgh  Recruiting  Battalion. 
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Married  Reserve  Sergeants  Commissioned  in  Nurse  Corps 


“Meet  us  at  grid  coordinates  FQ576815  at  zero  six  thirty 
hours  on  27  June  1985.” 

These  were  the  only  directions  given  to  SFC  Edward 
Groleau,  nurse  recruiter  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Following  these 
sketchy  directions,  Groleau  drove  350  miles  to  Fort  Hunter 
Ligget,  in  northern  California  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
commissioning  ceremony  of  two  nurse  applicants  he  had 
contracted. 

The  commissioning  of  Charles  and  Erma  Laine,  both 
sergeants  first  class  in  the  Reserve,  took  place  in  a field 
environment  where  the  Laines  were  participating  in  their 
annual  active  duty  for  training  with  the  129th  Evacuation 
Hospital  Unit.  Charles’  brother.  Navy  Reserve  pilot  Lt.  Cdr. 
Patrick  Laine,  administered  the  Oath  of  Office  as  250 
members  of  the  Reserve  unit  witnessed  the  ceremony.  Lt.  Cdr. 
Laine’s  Navy  dress  white  uniform  stood  alone  among  the 
BDU-clad  group. 

The  new  second  lieutenants  both  originally  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  November,  1976.  While  attending  the  48-week  91C, 
medical  specialist  course  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  they  met  and 
started  dating.  Both  of  them  were  reassigned  to  Germany,  but 
to  different  units.  They  continued  to  see  each  other  and 
married  in  Basel,  Switzerland  in  July,  1978. 

The  Laines  left  active  duty  in  November,  1980,  joining  the 
Reserve  the  next  day.  Both  have  since  completed  their 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  at  San  Diego  State  University. 

SFC  Edward  F.  Groleau.  Santa  Ana  Recruiting  Battalion 


New  Army  nurses,  Second  Lieutenants  Charles  and  Erma 
Laine,  are  sworn  in  by  Charles'  brother,  Lt.  Cdr.  Patrick 
Laine.  a Navy  Reserve  pilot. 


Minneapolis  Conference  Was  a “Real  Work-Out” 


Tom  Kennedy.  Minneapolis  Recruiting  Battalion 


Most  training  conferences  attempt  to  exercise  the  par- 
ticipants’ minds,  but  attendees  of  Minneapolis’  annual 
meeting  got  a physical  work-out  too. 

Capt.  Ronald  Strand,  Dr.  Michael  Bahke,  SEC  Ronnie 
Henson  and  Ms.  Terri  Gudgel  of  the  Soldier  Physical  Fitness 
Academy,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  put  members  of  the 
battalion  through  their  paces  at  their  recent  conference  at 
Telemark  Lodge  in  Cable,  Wise. 

Team  members,  lead  by  Strand,  not  only  instructed  physical 
fitness  in  a formal  classroom-type  setting,  but  had  recruiters 
and  their  families  don  their  exercise  suits  for  a real  first-class 
work-out  in  the  indoor  tennis  court  area  at  the  lodge. 

The  classroom  instruction  phase  covered  proper  eating 
habits,  nutrition,  dietary  guidelines,  weight  control  and  family 
physical  fitness.  The  exercise  program  involved  stretching  and 
warmup  techniques,  strength  development  and  aerobics,  to 
name  a few.  Booklets  explaining  all  aspects  of  comprehensive 
physical  fitness  program  were  provided  to  each  person  who 
participated. 
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Forum  Reveals  Army’s  Advantages  for  Women 

To  many  young  people.  Army  service  remains  a non- 
traditional  career  for  women.  Reserve  recruiter  SFC  Elva  Rico 
Brown,  Des  Moines  recruiting  battalion,  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  change  that  perception  in  a very  effective  way. 

Brown  was  chosen  to  participate  in  a forum  entitled,  “Career 
Choices  and  Challenges  for  Women,”  sponsored  by  Iowa 
Valley  Community  College  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  The  all-female  panel  included  a veter- 
inarian, minister,  city  manager,  electrical  engineer,  insurance 
and  financial  planner,  and  a former  police  sergeant  turned 
criminal  justice  consultant. 

Brown  answered  questions  one-on-one  during  breaks  and 
after  the  event.  Her  Army  uniform  was  an  ice-breaker,  as  many 
students  wanted  to  “get  a close-up  look.”  She  had  a chance  to 
explain  the  various  career  opportunities,  job  training, 
educational  benefits  and  leadership  skills  available  through 
military  service.  Many  members  of  the  audience  were  surprised 
to  learn  of  Army  advancements  in  the  areas  of  quality  recruits 
and  high  technology. 

F’am  Edler.  Iowa  Valley  Program  Coordinator,  was  pleased 
with  the  panel  and  the  reception.  “This  is  a first-time  effort.  Our 
panelists  were  terrific  — a real  cross-section  of  women 
successful  in  their  vocations.  Many  counselors  and  students 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  for  the  enlightening  presentation.” 

I he  local  AALIW  president  told  Brown  that  after  the  event 
“several  students  commented  that  they  had  never  thought  of’ 
the  military  as  a career  before. 

Brown,  who  served  in  the  Regular  Army  three  years  before 


From  Flight  School  to  Medical  School  . . . 

Eor  this  recruit,  flight  training  is  a step  towards  becoming  a 
doctor!  Christopher  Cain,  an  ex-Army  medic  who  always 
dreamed  ol  becoming  a doctor,  has  come  up  with  a unique  way 
to  reach  his  goal. 

Cain  had  been  attending  college  to  becomea  registered  nurse 
but  was  having  problems  finding  a way  to  pay  for  the  rest  of  his 
schooling.  His  step-father.  .lames  Misialek.  an  Army  Reserve 
recruiter  in  the  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion,  told  him  the 
Reserve  was  now  enlisting  qualified  individuals  for  Warrant 
Ollicer  f light  training. 

1 he  plan  for  Ctiin  is  to  return  to  school  and  become  a nurse 
alter  completing  his  flight  training.  He  will  then  apply  for 
commissioning  as  a Army  nurse  with  the  hope  “that  I will  be 
able  to  enter  the  Army's  medical  doctor  program.” 

Cain  hopes  in  this  way  to  complete  a dream  that  began  in 
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SFC  Elva  Rico  Brown  participates  in  a women’s  forum. 

joining  the  Reserve  in  1974,  felt  that  it  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  increase  Army  visibility. 

Brown  says,  “I  hope  that  those  students  and  counselors  will 
now  look  into  Army  options,  and  spread  the  word.  This  was 
also  a good  way  for  students  to  ask  questions  about  Army 
service  because  I was  there  as  a female  in  a successful, 
rewarding  and  interesting  career  — not  as  a recruiter  waiting  to 
sign  them  up.” 


JitUe  Simon.  Des  Moines  Recruiting  Battalion 


June  1981,  after  graduation  from  high  school,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  for  guaranteed  training  as  a practical  nurse. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a doctor  and  since  I could  not 
afford  to  go  at  the  time,  I decided  that  practical  nurse  training 
would  be  a good  way  to  start,”  said  Cain. 

After  completing  his  initial  three-year  enlistment,  Cain 
enrolled  in  Montana  State  University  to  work  toward  a degree 
in  nursing. 

However,  when  his  family  moved  from  Montana  to  Kansas 
City,  Cain  decided  that  he  needed  to  find  a better  way  to  help 
pay  for  continuing  his  education. 

“When  my  step-father  told  me  about  the  Reserve  flight 
training  program  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a good  way  to  help  pay 
educational  expenses  now,”  Cain  said.  “And  at  the  same  time 
help  me  realize  my  life-long  dream  to  someday  become  a 
doctor.” 


Elmer  Tate.  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion 
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Recruiter  Risks  Life  To  Save  Lawman 

Whether  it  was  fate,  coincidence,  or  sheer  luck,  SFC  Phillip 
L.  Daugherty  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  when  he 
happened  upon  the  scene  of  an  Oklahoma  City  police  officer 
being  attacked  by  an  armed  robbery  suspect. 

The  indicent  occurred  shortly  before  midnight  on  October 
17,  1985.  Capt.  M.  T.  Berry,  Oklahoma  City  police  department 
public  information  officer,  said  Officer  Darrell  Fortune  had 
stopped  the  driver  of  a car  whose  occupants  were  suspected  of 
robbing  a nearby  convenience  store  minutes  earlier.  A 
passenger  in  the  car  attacted  Fortune  as  the  officer  tried  to 
search  him.  The  driver  of  the  car  had  already  been  put  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  officer’s  vehicle. 

Daugherty,  30,  an  Army  guidance  counselor  at  Oklahoma 
City  MEPS,  was  driving  past  the  scene  when  he  saw  Fortune 
knocked  to  the  ground. 

“I  thought  it  was  just  a traffic  stop  at  first,”  said  Daugherty,  a 
former  military  policeman.  “But  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  1 
saw  the  officer  knocked  to  the  ground,  and  I did  what  anyone 
else  should  have  done.” 

Daugherty  said  he  interruped  the  fight  by  pulling  the  armed 
robbery  suspect  off  Fortune  and  putting  a choke  hold  on  him. 
The  dazed  officer  was  then  able  to  handcuff  the  man  and  call 
for  help  on  his  car  radio. 


“Fie  was  choking  the  officer,”  Daugherty  said.  “This  man 
was  pretty  mean,  and  I had  to  do  something  or  he  would  have 
killed  him.” 

Daugherty,  who  was  treated  and  released  at  a local  hospital 
for  a bruised  lung,  said  he  remembers  “taking  a pretty  good  rap 
in  the  chest”  from  the  attacker,  but  it  didn’t  hurt  at  the  time. 

“My  adrenaline  was  so  pumped  up,  I didn’t  feel  it  until  after  it 
was  all  over,”  he  said. 

Berry  said  the  attacker  was  booked  on  one  complaint  of 
armed  robbery  and  three  complaints  of  assaulting  a police 
officer.  A knife  thought  to  be  used  in  the  store  robbery  was  also 
located  in  the  car.  Berry  said. 

Daugherty  said  even  though  he  realizes  the  risk  he  took,  he 
would  do  it  again. 

“That  police  office  was  pretty  badly  beaten,”  he  said.  “1  saw 
he  needed  help,  and  I’m  glad  I was  there.” 

“We’re  certainly  grateful  for  Sergeant  Daugherty’s  quick  and 
courageous  actions.”  Berry  said.  “If  he  hadn’t  risked  his  life,  the 
police  officer  might  not  be  alive  today.” 

Daugherty  was  commended  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Council 
in  a resolution  and  Police  Chief  Robert  Wilder  thanked  him  in 
a letter  stating,  “I  am  confident  that  without  your  actions. 
Officer  Fortune  would  have  been  seriously  injured,  if  not 
killed.” 


Debra  S.  Gardner.  Oklahoma  City  Recruiting  Battalion 


SFC  Phillip  L.  Daugherty  (right)  aided 
Oklahoma  City  police  officer  Darrell 
Fortune  in  a struggle  with  an  armed 
robbery  suspect. 
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WELCOME  TO 

FORT  BENNING 

U*  S*  ARA4Y 


Fort 

Benning: 


Named  for  ConJ'ederaie  General  Lewis 
Benning.  Fort  Benning  was  founded  on  7 
Oetoher  1918.  The  front  gate  (above) 
weleoines  over  25,00(1  soldiers  and  over 
8.000  civilians.  As  symbolized  by  the 
Infantry  School's  landmark,  the  "Follow 
Me" statue  (facing page).  Fort  Benning  has 
beconte  the  undisputed  representative  of 
Infantry  doctrine,  tactics  and  weapons. 


.litn  Hansen 
Assistant  Editor 

Every  U.S.  Army  recruiter  ought  to 
know  a lot  about  Fort  Benning! 

Why?  Because  just  about  every  new 
soldier  who  becomes  an  infantryman,  a 
mortarman,  a Ranger,  or  an  airborne 
soldier  is  trained  — either  initially,  or 
somewhere  along  the  line  — at  Fort 
Benning.  And  these  recruits  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  tell  them  about  Fort  Benning 
- where  it  is,  what  it’s  like,  and  how  it’s 
run. 

To  a new  recruit,  the  most  important 
thing  about  Fort  Benning  is  that  it’s  the 
home  of  the  famous  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
Training  Center,  which  has  become  the 
most  influential  infantry  center  in  the 
modern  world. 

As  part  of  the  center,  the  Infantry 
Training  Ground  (ITG)  has  the  mission  of 
conducting  skill  level  one  tactical  and 
technical  training  for  infantry  initial  entry 
soldiers.  This  is  the  group  that  pounds 
home  those  hard  core  subjects  necessary 
to  put  the  “infantry”  into  the  infantry 
soldier. 

ITG  trains,  tests,  and  qualifies  Initial 
Entry  Training  (lET)  soldiers  in  these 
MOSs:  MB  (infantryman),  IIC  (mortar- 
man), IIM  (Bradley  fighting  vehicle 
crewmember),  IIH  (TOW  gunner),  and 
two  additional  skill  identifiers  — C2 
(Dragon  gunner)  and  E9  (ITV  crewman). 

During  every  13-week  cycle,  ITG 
instructors  give  more  than  605  hours  of 
training  to  each  recruit.  ITG  trains  more 
than  35,000  new  soldiers  each  year  for 
assignments  to  infantry  units  all  over  the 
world.  More  than  67  percent  of  a trainee’s 
formal  instruction  is  done  by  ITG. 


ITG  operates  and  maintains  25  ranges, 
17  training  areas,  and  eight  classrooms 
scattered  over  100  square  miles  of  the 
beautiful  Fort  Benning  reservation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Fort  Benning 
is  a beautiful  post  in  a beautiful  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  located  on  South  of  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  on  U.S.  Highway  27  and  1-185. 
Fort  Benning  is  more  than  just  a military 
post.  It  is  an  integral  community  unto  itself 
and  a part  of  a larger  community  that 
includes  Columbus,  Ga.,  Phenix  City,  Ala., 
and  the  Chattahoochee  Valley  extending 
all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  climate, 
too,  is  kind  to  the  recruit  in  training. 
Naturally,  it’s  hot  in  the  summertime  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  But  extremes  are  rare, 
and  generally  the  days  are  conducive  to 
outdoor  instruction  and  training. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the 
area  is  65  degrees,  with  a mean  yearly 
minimum  of  36.6  degrees  and  mean 
maximum  of  91.3  degrees.  Normal  annual 
rainfall  is  48.67  inches. 

Most  closely  allied  with  Fort  Benning  is 
the  city  of  Columbus.  It  is  known  as  the 
Fountain  City  because  the  city’s  concen- 
tration on  a good  lifestyle  is  well 
symbolized  by  the  fountains  that  grace  its 
public  and  private  places.  Cool,  splashing 
waters  temper  the  bustle  of  contemporary 
living  and  enhance  the  restful  greenery  of 
parks. 

Today  Columbus  is  enjoying  a period  of 
economic  growth  such  as  it  has  never  seen 
before.  Columbus  is  now  a changing  city. 
New  buildings,  new  shopping  centers, 
new  civic  institutions  are  transforming  its 
face.  But  the  best  of  its  social  institutions 
— its  love  of  home  and  its  deep  historic 
reverence  — remain  unchanged. 

Phenix  City  is  the  other  nearby  com- 
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munity  that  Fort  Benning  is  closely  allied 
with.  The  building  of  Phenix  City  has  been 
slow,  but  exceedingly  effeetive.  Even 
people  who  have  lived  there  a lifetime  aren’t 
always  aware  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  — of  how  their  hometown  has 
grown  from  a frontier-type  settlement  into 
Alabama’s  14th  largest  city. 

Phenix  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Russell 
County.  The  Chattahoochee  River  to  the 
east  separates  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  from 
Columbus,  Ga.,  the  home  of  Fort  Benning. 
(Fort  Benning,  itself,  is  located  in  both 
states.  The  vast  majority  of  the  fort  is 
located  in  Georgia;  but  Fort  Benning  also 
takes  in  12,000  acres  of  Russell  County.) 

Soldiers  who  later  beeome  permanently 
assigned  to  Fort  Benning  and  elect  to  live 
off  post,  will  find  that  both  communities 
offer  complete  facilities  for  their  citizens. 

The  schools,  from  kindergarten  through 
college,  are  good.  They  are  fully  accredited 
and  the  students  are  above  average  in 
achievement  and  testing. 

Fort  Benning,  itself,  however,  offers 
beautiful  housing  and  billeting  to  soldiers. 
Currently,  there  are  over  900  officers’ 
quarters  and  3,000  non-commissioned 
officers’  quarters. 

Housing  at  Fort  Benning  is  divided  into 
six  communities.  They  are  Custer  Terrace, 
McGraw  Manor,  Indianhead  Terrace, 
Bouton  Heights/ Davis  Hill,  North  Main 
Post,  and  South  Main  Post. 

Each  community  has  an  elected  mayor, 
vice  mayor,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
eommunity  staff  and  other  volunteers 
sponsor  such  events  as  flea  markets, 
Christmas  toy  drives  for  needy  families, 
making  floats  for  Christmas  parades, 
bazaars,  pre-schools,  and  youth  parties. 

Each  community  is  assisted  by  a 
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support  unit.  A full-time  military  staff 
administers  the  program.  A lieutenant 
colonel  serves  as  the  installation’s  com- 
munity life  officer.  He  is  assisted  by 
another  officer,  a small  staff,  and  a 
community  life  non-commissioned  officer 
in  each  of  the  six  communities. 

The  community  life  NCOs  are  the 
principal  military  points  of  contact  with 
the  mayors,  the  mayors’  staffs,  neighbor- 
hood committees,  and  the  communities  as 
a whole. 

The  Fort  Benning  community  has  all 
the  services  and  facilities  that  are  ap- 
preciated by  soldiers  and  their  families 
everywhere.  There’s  an  excellent  school 
system,  a sound  ACS  organization  with  a 
welcome  center  and  a lending  closet. 
There’s  a consumer  advocacy  program,  a 
top-notch  post  exchange,  commisary  and 
clothing  sales  store. 

There  are  a laundry,  nurseries,  legal 
assistance  organizations,  religious  facili- 
ties, libraries,  a thrift  shop,  banking  and 
saving  facilities,  and  excellent  dental  and 
medical  facilities. 

When  it  comes  to  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. they  exist  in  abundance  at  Fort 
Benning.  Anything  you’ll  want,  you’ll 
lind.  Morale  support  activities,  libraries, 
physical  activity  facilities,  music  and 
theater,  wives’  clubs,  a rifle  and  pistol 


club,  a flying  club,  outdoor  recreation, 
bowling,  golf,  camping,  boy  scouting,  girl 
scouting,  PTAs,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

There  is  no  end  to  things  of  interest  on 
Fort  Benning.  Take  the  National  Infantry 
Museum,  for  example.  Thousands  of 
interesting  and  unique  items  are  on 
display.  And  these  items  reflect  the  role 
played  by  infantrymen  in  the  defense  of 
our  nation  for  over  200  years. 

There  are  some  2,500  firearms  ranging 
from  a 1 6th  century  Spanish  cannon  to  an 
early  Janpanese  matchlock  musket  to  the 
Gatlin  Gun.  Also  displayed  is  the  nation’s 
smallest  atomic  weapon,  the  Davy 
Crockett. 

Also  located  at  the  museum  is  a re- 
creation of  Sutler’s  General  Store  and  the 
merchandise  from  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This,  too,  is  of  interest  to  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young,  and  to  visitors  as  well  as 
soldiers. 

Fort  Benning  is  a place  where  any 
recruit  will  know  he’ll  be  getting  the  best 
infantry  training  in  the  world.  It’s  a place 
where  he’ll  enjoy  spending  several  months 
of  his  life.  And,  as  advanced  training  or 
permanent  assignment  brings  him  back  to 
the  fort  in  the  years  ahead,  he’ll  appreciate 
all  the  advantages  this  fine  installation  has 
to  offer  him  and  his  family.  □ 


The  U.S.  Army’s  School  of  the  Americas 
(left)  was  moved  to  Fort  Benning  in  1984 
after  38  years  of  operation  in  Panama. 
The  school’s  mission  is  to  develop  and 
conduct  military  education  and  training 
using  U.S.  doctrine  for  Latin  American 
military  personnel.  Airborne  students 
practice  parachute  techniques  on  one  of 
three  250-foot  towers  (below)  found  on 
the  post.  Originally  built  for  the  1939 
World’s  Fair  in  New  York,  the  towers  let 
students  experience  the  sensation  of 
descending  under  canopy. 
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Inquiries  regarding  awards  should  be  directed  to  the 
HQ  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  Commercial:  (312)  926- 
3902  or  AUTOVON:  459-3902 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


HOUSTON  MINNEAPOLIS 


SFC  Clarence  L.  Brownlow 

LOUISVILLE 

Mr.  Larry  N.  Wimpee 


ALBANY 

SFC  Johnnie  C.  Williams 

BALT/WASH 

SSgt.  Donald  A.  Day 
SFC  Clarence  V.  Roberson  Jr. 
SFC  James  E.  Galloway 
SFC  Aletha  C.  Carney 
SSgt.  Randy  S.  Westbrook 
SSgt.  Eric  P.  Mclnnis 
SSgt.  Robert  B.  Welk 
SFC  Kenneth  C.  Cook 
SSgt.  Kent  1.  Richardson 
SSgt.  William  M.  Johnson 

BECKLEY 

SSgt.  Harold  Verstrate 
SSgt.  James  E.  Johnson 

CINCINNATI 

SSgt.  Gary  M.  Shaw 

CLEVELAND 

SSgt.  Richard  W.  Weeks 

COLUMBIA 

Sgt.  Amado  Valentin 

CONCORD 

SFC  William  P.  Ellis 
SFC  Raymond  E.  Farmer  II 

DALLAS 

Sgt.  Candace  J.  Cook 
SFC  James  E.  Cooper 
SSgt.  Earl  James 
SSgt.  Dennis  R.  Weir 
SSgt.  Daryl  J.  Davis 
SSgt.  Dennis  Giehl 

DENVER 

SSgt.  Arthur  G.  Penny 
SSgt.  Bobby  D.  Baynard 
SSgt.  Michael  J.  Lehew 


FT  MONMOUTH 


SSgt.  Steven  A.  Flatley 
SSgt.  Patrick  L.  Ranney 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  George  W.  Hayes 
SFC  James  C.  King 


BADGES 

>ES  MOINES 

SSgt.  Michael  P.  Woolever  || 
SSgt.  Thane  A.  Hanson  ^ 
SSgt.  William  B.  Ray 


SFC  Michael  Melton 
SSgt.  Dennis  Gregory 


HARRISBURG 

SSgt.  Jay  T.  Colvin 
SFC  David  Zoeller 


HONOLULU 

SFC  Everette  E.  Walker 

HOUSTON 

SSgt.  Loyd  G.  Clubb 
SSgt.  Edward  J.  Spengler 
SFC  Jerry  Devearaux 

LOUISVILLE 

SSgt.  Danny  R.  Barring 

iVIIAMI  ^ 

SSgt.  Daniel  L.  Orkies 

MILWAUKEE 

^SSgt.  William  H.  Fields  Jr. 

SSgt.  Jon  Moore 
^SSgt.  Keith  R.  Miller 

Montgomery 

SFC  Robert  L.  Daniel 
x'SSgt.  Craig  L.  Heald 

NASHVILLE 

SSgt.  Frank  A.  Logsdon 


NEWBURGH 

SSgt.  Cornell  B.  Murphy 
SSgt.  Ronald  G.  Lacruise 
SSgt.  Betty  J.  Jeffers 
SSgt.  Guy  V.  Hall  Jr. 


PEORIA 

SFC  Johnathan  A.  Neil 

PHOENIX 

SSgt.  Philip  C.  Ortega 

SEATTLE 

SSgt.  Jack  R.  Sypolt 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  Michael  D.  Ciolek 
SSgt.  Lance  L.  Kloefkorn 
SSgt.  Charles  E.  Moore 

OMAHA 

SSgt.  Roy  L Wakefield 
SFC  George  L.  Lawson 
SSgt.  Lawrence  Frustaglio 
SSgt.  Earnest  L.  Kennedy  Jr. 
SSgt.  Howard  E.  Mitchell  Jr. 
SSgt.  Javier  Bermudez 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSgt.  Kevin  M.  Hess 

PHOENIX 

Sgt.  Stephen  T.  Whipp 
SSgt.  Michael  V.  Chipps 
SSgt.  Timothy  L.  Schulz 
SSgt.  Charles  Helphinstine  Jr. 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Richard  M.  Harvey 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Sgt.  David  A Bohac 
SSgt.  Robert  E.  Bolton 
SSgt.  Arthur  D.  Gallup 
SSgt.  Michael  L.  Pedersen 
SSgt.  John  M.  Reid 
SSgt.  Robert  N.  Kingsbury 
SSgt.  Laurie  F.  Rayhel 
SSgt.  Bruce  R.  Webster 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSgt.  Roger  G.  Frost 
SSgt.  Richard  B.  Gutierrez 
SFC  Clyde  R.  Varnes 


SANTA  ANA 

SSgt.  Johnny  Medina 
SSgt.  Frank  P.  Woody  111 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSgt.  John  S.  Rogers 
SSgt.  Robert  Russell 
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Diagnostic 

Test 


Inquiries  regarding  the  Diagnostic  Test  may  be  addressed 
to  USAREC  Training  and  Standards  Directorate  or  phone 
AUTOVON  459-5317/5440,  Commercial  (312)  926-5317/ 
5440. 


1.  The  US  Army  Cash  Enlistment  Bonus  is  authorized  for 
prior  service  applicants  enlisting  for: 

a.  2-3  years 

b.  3 - 4 years 

c.  4-6  years 

d.  It  is  not  available  for  prior  service  applicants 

2.  One  of  the  prerequisites  that  must  be  met  for  the  US  Army 
Cash  Enlistment  Bonus  is: 

a.  Be  a high  school  senior  and  score  31  - 50  on  AFQT 

b.  Be  a high  school  diploma  graduate  and  score  50  or  higher 
on  AFQT 

c.  Be  a non-high  school  graduate  and  score  50  or  higher  on 
AFQT 

d.  Be  a high  school  graduate  and  score  31  - 50  on  AFQT 

3.  A soldier  who  enlisted  for  the  US  Army  Cash  Enlistment 
Bonus  and  becomes  medically  or  otherwise  disqualified 
after  the  duty  MOS  is  awarded,  may  continue  to  keep  the 
bonus,  if  disqualification  is  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
enlistee. 

a.  True  b.  False 

4.  Soldiers  who  enter  active  duty  will  be  automatically 
enrolled  in  the  New  GI  Bill  Program  unless  they  decline 
enrollment.  Their  monthly  deduction  will  be: 

a.  $25.00  per  month 

b.  $50.00  per  month 

c.  $75.00  per  month 

d.  $100.00  per  month 

5.  If  an  individual  disenrolls  from  the  New  GI  Bill  Plus  ACF 
Program  and  later  changes  his  mind,  how  much  time  can 
pass  before  he  can  re-enroll? 

a.  3 months  from  disenrollment  date 

b.  30  days  from  disenrollment  date 

c.  1 20  days  from  disenrollment  date 

d.  He  cannot  re-enroll 

6.  How  long  does  a soldier  have  to  use  the  entitlements  of  the 
New  GI  Bill  after  release  from  active  duty? 

a.  8 years 

b.  10  years 

c.  1 2 years 

d.  None  of  the  above 

7.  I he  initial  payment  of  1/2  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
Enlistment  Bonus  is  paid  when  the  soldier: 

a.  Has  completed  initial  active  duty  for  training 

b.  Is  MOS  qualified  or  received  sufficient  training  to  be 
deployable 

c.  Qualifies  as  a secondary  school  graduate 

d.  All  of  the  above 

8.  I he  Selected  Reserve  GI  Bill  is  for  non-prior  service 
personnel  only. 

a.  True  b.  False 


9.  How  much  is  paid  monthly  to  a student  pursuing  a course  of 
study  at  a VA  approved  institution  on  a three  quarters  time 
basis  under  the  Selected  Reserve  Educational  Assistance 
Program? 

a.  $70.00  d.  $200.00 

b.  $105.00  e.  None  of  the  above 

c.  $140.00 

10.  What  is  the  maximum  amount  paid  per  year  with  the 
Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  for  selected  Reserve 
enlisted  personnel? 

a.  $500.00  plus  interest 

b.  $1000.00  plus  interest 

c.  $1500.00  plus  interest 

d.  The  amount  required  to  liquidate  the  loan 

11.  How  is  the  second  half  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Incentive 
Bonus  paid? 

a.  Paid  in  three  equal  increments  on  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  first  thru  the  third  year  of  enlistment 

b.  Paid  at  the  end  of  the  contractual  enlistment 

c.  Paid  in  two  equal  increments  on  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  second  and  fourth  year 

d.  Paid  upon  successful  completion  of  the  third  year 

12.  How  much  money  does  a member  of  the  USAR  contribute 
to  the  Selected  Reserve  GI  Bill? 

a.  $25.00  per  month 

b.  $50.00  per  month 

c.  $100.00  per  month 

d.  None 

13.  An  individual  enlisting  for  active  duty  and  the  GI  Bill  can 
not  earn  loan  repayment  entitlements  for  the  same  period  of 
service. 

a.  True  b.  False 

14.  What  is  the  2 + 2 + 2 Program? 

a.  An  individual  who  has  completed  2 years  of  college, 
enlists  for  2 years,  and  returns  to  college  with  2 years  of 
military  science  credit 

b.  An  individual  who  has  2 years  of  active  duty  and  must 
have  minimum  of  60  credit  hours  of  college  who  enlists 
for  2 years.  Upon  ETS  the  individual  will  enroll  into  the 
ROTC  Program  as  an  MS-IV  to  obtain  a degree 

c.  An  individual  who  enlists  for  2 years  active  duty,  takes  2 
years  of  ROTC,  and  serves  2 years  as  an  officer 

d.  An  individual  who  has  2 years  of  JROTC  and  served  2 
years  on  active  duty,  will  receive  2 years  credit  for  ROTC 

15.  NPS  non-high  school  graduates  may  enlist  for  the  Reserve 
GI  Bill  if  they: 

a.  Receive  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 
prior  to  completion  of  lADT 

b.  Receive  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 
before  the  completion  of  their  first  year  of  enlistment 

(continued  on  page  33) 
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Training  Tips 


Product  Knowledge 


Product  knowledge  is  a critical  element 
to  effective  sales.  Being  fluent  in  the 
programs  you  sell  increases  confidence  in 
your  sales  ability.  The  smooth  progression 
from  step  to  step  of  all  sales  activities 
(while  asking  and  answering  questions 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  situation  and 
individual)  maintains  the  all-impor- 
tant rapport,  and  credibility  that  holds  the 
prospects  interest. 

The  Army  offers  many  opportunities  to 
people  interested  in  entering  service,  from 
guaranteed  assignments  and  jobs,  to  cash 
bonuses  or  educational  funding.  You,  as 
the  Army’s  representative  in  the  com- 
munity, must  be  prepared  to  use  your 
product  knowledge  to  create  interest  in 
Army  enlistment  and  commissioning 
programs. 

For  the  most  part,  questions  asked 
during  prospecting  activities  or  the  sales 
interview  are  general  in  nature  and  can  be 
answered  from  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  from  Army  service.  However, 


questions  pertaining  to  specific  enlistment 
options  or  guarantees  necessitate  some- 
thing more.  When  talking  to  interested 
people  regarding  specifics,  it  is  imperative 
that  you  provide  correct  information. 
You  are  the  Army,  and  what  you  say  will 
be  accepted  as  fact,  so  be  sure  of  your 
answer  before  you  give  it. 

Educating  yourself  about  Army  oppor- 
tunities is  a never-ending  process.  It 
requires  initiative  on  your  part  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  constant  changes  in  the 
recruiting  business.  Regardless  of  the  time 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  process,  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  your  product  will  only 
help  you  sell  it.  Remember  that  when  you 
ask  for  the  agreement  (FEBA)  you  are 
also  suggesting  to  that  applicant  that  you 
can  “fill  the  order.”  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  another  recruiter  (or  yourself) 
say  an  enlistment  was  lost  because  a 
particular  option  was  not  available? 

So  where  do  you  obtain  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  you  need  to  do  your 
job?  First  look  around  you,  your  office  is 


Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may 
be  addressed  to  USAREC,  Training 
and  Standards  Directorate,  or  phone 
AUTOVON  459-2772,  COMMERCIAL 
(312)  926-2772. 


full  of  recruiting  publicity  items  (RPls) 
giving  information-'about  Army  programs. 
RPls  must  be  kept  up-to-date,  as  new 
programs  are  implemented  or  changes  to 
existing  programs  occur. 

The  recruiters  you  work  with  are 
another  source  of  knowledge  that  is 
invaluable  to  you.  They  can  provide 
additional  information  covering  product 
knowledge  which  may  be  useful  in  your 
market. 

Research  is  probably  the  best  method 
of  determining  the  hard  facts  about  Army 
programs.  Read  and  become  familiar  with 
AR  601-210,  your  primary  source  docu- 
ment; it  has  the  answers. 

Without  knowledge  about  your  product 
you  are  helpless,  and  mastery  of  sales 
skills  will  be  beyond  your  reach.  Educate 
yourself,  gaining  the  confidence  and 
strength  you  need  to  be  a successful 
salesperson.  Take  control  of  sales,  know 
your  product,  and  be  ready  with  the 
answers  — making  your  mission  happen. 


Diagnostic  Test  (continued  from  page  32) 


Answers  on  page  5 


c.  Receive  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  certificate 
before  ETC 

d.  Non-high  school  graduates  are  not  qualified  for  the 
reserve  Gl  Bill 

16.  A soldier  who  enlists  for  the  cash  enlistment  bonus  is  not 
qualified  for  the  Army  College  Fund  as  well. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

1 7.  Where  does  a new  soldier  elect  to  decline  participation  in  the 
Gl  Bill  program? 

a.  At  the  Recruiting  Station 

b.  At  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station 

c.  At  the  Reception  Station 

d.  At  the  soldier’s  first  permanent  duty  assignment 

18.  What  are  the  actions  a soldier  must  take  to  make  a lump 
sum  payment  for  the  Gl  Bill? 

a.  Request  the  total  amount  to  be  deducted  from  his  next 
month’s  pay 


b.  Present  a certified  check  or  money  order  to  the  finance 
officer 

c.  Lump  sum  payment  can  be  made  upon  receipt  of  cash 
bonus 

d.  A lump  sum  payment  cannot  be  made 

19.  Soldiers  who  have  agreed  to  enroll  in  the  Gl  Bill  will  have 

$100.00  deducted  from  their  pay  for  the  first  

months  of  active  duty. 

a.  18 

b.  18 

c.  24 

d.  12 

20.  When  a soldier  enlists  for  the  $8000  Cash  Enlistment  Bonus, 
what  is  the  maximum  amount  he  can  receive  upon  comple- 
tion of  training? 

a.  Up  to  $5000 

b.  Up  to  $3000 

c.  Up  to  $8000 

d.  None  of  the  above 
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Chief  Insinu  lor  l.arrv  Vivian  a!  c.xtnnne 
rii'lu  wiih  three  new  reeritii  trainees.  Eaeh 
of  the  reeriiits  passed  the  eoiirse  and  now 
has  the  M OS  1 1 C:  Mortarnian. 


Jim  Hansen 
Assistant  Editor 

When  talking  with  young  men  who  are 
interested  in  basic  soldiering,  do  not 
underestimate  the  appeal  of  the  MOS 
1 1 C;  Mortarman. 

Part  of  the  MX  MOS  series,  the 
mortarman  is  also  known  as  indirect  fire 
infantryman.  But  to  many  generations  of 
soldiers  who  have  aimed,  maintained,  and 
fired  the  famous  “high  angle  hell”  the 
name  mortarman  is  the  most  romantic 
and  most  important  of  all  infantry 
responsibilities. 

SFC  Larry  Vivian,  who  is  the  chief 
instructor  and  NCOIC  of  the  81mm 
mortar  training  area.  “All  the  guys  who 
hope  to  be  ‘1 1 Charlies’  in  the  U.S.  Army 
come  right  through  here  for  their  first  day 
of  mortar  training.  Everyone  of  the 
beginning  1 1 Charlies  in  the  whole  Army 
will  eventually  meet  me  — or  one  of  my  23 


instructors  — for  as  long  as  we’re  here. 

“We  have  these  men  for  seven  days  of 
training  on  the  8 1 . We  train  them  for  five 
days  on  the  six  basic  tasks  of  mortar  set- 
up and  operation  — such  things  as 
mounting  mortar,  small  deflection  and 
elevation  change,  referring  the  sight,  and 
realigning  aiming  posts.  On  the  sixth  day, 
we  give  them  a practice  test,  we  evaluate 
the  card  and  we  reinforce  the  areas  they’re 
weak  in.  Day  7,  they  take  the  test  which 
will  qualify  them  for  the  MOS  11.  The 
guys  who  graduate  will  be  out  on  the 
107mm  mortar  range  the  next  morning 
for  five  days  of  training  on  that  weapon. 

“Three  weapons  are  covered  in  the  1 1C 
training:  the  60mm,  81mm,  and  the 
107mm  — also  known  as  the  Four  Deuce. 
The  recruits  are  trained  in  3-man  crews: 
the  gunner,  the  assistant  gunner,  and  the 
ammunition  bearer.” 
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Vivian’s  team  of  23  instructors  can  train 
129  men  at  one  time,  or  a total  of  43  gun 
crews.  Their  best  students  are  recruits  who 
have  a “very  heavy”  physical  demands 
rating,  have  good  mechanical  skills,  can 
do  basic  mathematics  in  their  head  and 
good  hand /eye  coordination. 

“You  have  to  be  able  to  do  things  with 
your  hands,  even  when  you  can’t  always 
see  them,”  Vivian  said.  “You  can’t  tighten 
up.  Things  move  fast,  and  you’ve  got  to 
move  with  them.  You  need  to  think 
quickly  with  figures  because  you  don’t 
have  time  to  take  out  your  calculator  and 
a pencil  and  paper  and  figure  out  what  one 
and  one  is.” 

Teamwork  is  very  important.  “One 
thing  we  instill  at  this  range  is  teamwork,” 
says  Vivian.  “If  you  don’t  have  teamwork, 
the  three-man  crew  will  not  make  it.  All 
three  men  must  work  together  exceed- 
ingly well  in  order  for  the  man  who  is 
being  tested  to  pass.  We  try  to  keep  the 
same  three  men  together  in  a team  all  the 
way  through.  And  the  men  rotate  the  jobs 
within  the  crew.  They  have  to  know  all  the 
jobs.  There  is  no  single  gunner,  assistant 
gunner,  or  ammo  bearer.  They  all  do  all 
three  jobs.” 

We  asked  SFC  Vivian  what  got  him 
interested  in  being  an  1 1C  mortarman.  “It 
was  when  1 found  out  the  mortar  was  the 
most  destructive  weapon  the  company 
commander  has  in  general  infantry 
action.  It’s  not  the  most  destructive  when 
it  comes  to  a specialized  job  like  blowing 
up  tanks.  But  it  is  the  most  destructive 
because  it  can  engage  the  enemy  before 
the  rest  of  the  people  even  see  him.  We  can 
engage  and  kill  the  enemy  before  the  1 1 
Bravos  even  see  him. 

“The  killing  radius  of  a mortar  shell  is 
35  meters.  The  way  a mortar  platoon  is  set 
up  you  have  three  guns  — so  you  have  a 
killing  radius  of  105  meters  on  the  ground, 
you’re  actually  talking  about  being  able  to 
wipe  out  more  than  a football  field.  That’s 
destructive  power!  And  it’s  also  power 
that  will  save  a lot  of  American  lives.” 

Vivian  points  out  that  mortarmen  are 
happy  with  their  jobs.  “They  stay  as 
mortarmen,”  he  says.  “The  longer  you  are 
a mortarman.  the  keener  your  skills 
become.  It’s  a MOS  that  permits  you  to 
become  better  and  better  so  that  you  can 
progress  in  your  MOS  career.  You  don’t 
find  1 1 Charlies  trying  to  change  to 
another  MOS.” 
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